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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor wiil be glad to receive for consideration fholoyraphs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides Literary contributions, m the shape of articles 
and aescriftions, as well as short stories, sforting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are sfecially requested to place their names and 
adaresses ON their MISS. and on the backs of photographs. he Editor will not 
be responsible jor the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able 10 use, and the receipt of a proof must no’ be taken as evidence that 
an article 1s accepted. Iublication in COUNTRY LAKE alone will be recognised 
as accefiance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
hose contributions which he does not require. 


With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive particulars, must be plainly stated, otherwise, when payment 
is requested, it must be understood that the usual rates of the paper will be paid. 
If it is desived that the photographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and 
directed envelope must be enclosed for the purpose. 


Jt must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who ts not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission im writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE sor 7 eproduction. 


Vols. V.,V7., V71., and V///. 0f COUNTRY LIFE are now ready, and can be 
obtained on application to the Publisher. Trice, bound in green half-morocco, 255. 
per volume, or 21s, in green cloth, gilt edges. Vols. /., //., 1/1., and 1V. are 
out of print. All cheques should be made payable to the Proprietors, COUNTRY 
LIFE. 


Zhe charge jor small Advertisements of Froperty jor Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., ec. 18 55. for 40 mords and under and 1s. for 
each aaditional 10 words or less. 

*.* Readers will be imerested in the Supplement which accompanies this 
week's issue, and which refers to “* The Centuiy 1.00: of Gardening.” 





(THE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
| .. . . OF GOLF 


F TER an interval of seven years the open championship o1 
Scotland’s national game has been won by a Scot. 

James Braid, resident professional to the Romford 

Club, in Essex, who learned his golf on the links of 

Elie, in the South of Fife, is‘the champion” golfer of 

the year. The returns of the recent meeting at Muirfield are the 
more interesting, in that we find Braid first, and occupying 
the three following places on the list of best returns, the three 
English names among which the championship title has been 
distributed during the intervening seven years between Willie 
Auchterlonie’s win at Prestwick in. 1893 and Braid’s victory at 
Muirfield this year. Vardon was second to Braid at four strokes 
more, Taylor was third at a stroke more than Vardon, and -Mr. 
Hilton fourth, at seven strokes more than Taylor. Seven strokes 
is a sufficient gap; and yet Mr. Hilton was five strokes better 
than Alec Herd, who was fifth. Vardon, the second this year, 
has three times held the championship during the seven years 
before this, and three times has Taylor, who was third, held it ; 
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on the other occasion of these seven Mr. Hilton was the winner, 
who now occupies the place of fourth. These are curious little 
facts, seeming to show that the unexpected happens less often 
than it is supposed to, and that the “glorious uncertainty ”’ of 
golf is not so unfailing as some would have us think. There was 
nothing of the unexpected about Braid’s victory. He had beer 
playing the grandest golf possible just before, at Musselburgh, 
and was commonly held to be the most dangerous opponent of 
Vardon, who started a strong favourite. Taylor, the last holder 
of the championship, has certainly developed a greater strength 
of driving of late years than he used to have. Often on Friday 
he was outdriving Vardon, and distinctly the battle this year was to 
the strong, these first three, Braid, Vardon, and Taylor, almost 
certainly being the three longest drivers in the fie'd. If there 
was any element of the unexpected about Braid’s win, it was 
based on the indifferent play that he showed in his first half 
round on the first day; after which, to have won in such com- 
pany is the best possible testimony to bis power and his pluck, 
Another who deserves a measure of the like commendation is 
Mr. Hilton, who really put himself quite out of the hunt by 
taking 8g to his first round. Yet he played steadily on, without 
a glimmer of hope of success to lighten his way, doing two 
rounds of 75 and 76 respectively on the second day, and finished 
well in front of all the other amateurs. At the close of the first 
day’s play Braid and Vardon were equal, at 155 each, and Taylor 
was seven strokes behind, at 162. The result of the first round on 
the second day was to make the championship depend on the 
play of these three in their last round, Braid then being 229, 
Vardon 234, and Taylor 236. Braid did, for him, an indifferent 
last round of 80; but it was good enough with the lead he held— 
the others could not catch him. In its way it was a good 
finish. Braid had started before the others, and it was known, 
while still they had several holes to play, what they had to do to 
win. This made their work interesting. But it is not to be said 
that it made it as interesting as if the decision had rested on the 
result of a match. 

This consideration brings us to a question that now and 
again we hear mooted, whether it be not desirable that the 
amateur championship should be assimilated, in some degree at 
least, in its conditions, to the open championship; whether it 
should not be decided, wholly or in part, by score play, instead of 
by hole play. The objectors to the present system rely mainly on 
the argument drawn from the luck of the draw. It may happen, 
say they, that the two best men in the tournament may be drawn 
to meet in the first tie. How greatly must this diminish the interest 
of the competition and the justice of the ultimate result. There 
is some truth in this. On the other hand, there is constantly 
less and less truth in it. It is constantly less and less true that 
there are just one or two competitors for the amateur champion- 
ship whose chances are far and away better than those of the 
others. It is constantly less and less possible for a man to be 
unduly favoured, or unduly ill-used, by the draw. The general 
average of golfing power of those who enter is higher than it 
used to be, and it grows higher every year. No man can say 
that he is lucky, for his unknown opponent is probably about as 
good as any other. ‘There is far more equality of golfing talent 
than there used to be. The luck of the draw, for this reason, is 
less conspicuous. Moreover, did it ever mean much? If one 
or two were far better than the rest, it was certain that they 
must meet sooner or later—so far as anything in golf is certain 
—and though there may be some little vanity about silver and 
bronze medals, still, the championship is the thing that we enter 
to decide, and it makes no difference to that whether the beaten 
man be beaten in his first heat or in the final. But there are no 
longer these reasons. The luck of the draw is a phrase that 
means far less than it used to mean, and the argument from it is 
perhaps to be abandoned. But, on the other hand, there is 
certainly more solid-seeming argument, as the editor of Golf 
[llustvated pointed out the other day, in favour of playing a 
portion of the amateur championship by score play—the argu- 
ment that if the entries continue to increase, the length of time 
occupied in playing off the tournament will become intolerable. 
As it is, we have four days of it. Had there been but nine more 
entries in this year’s tournament the play would have run into a 


fifth day, for the Bagnall- Wild plan of drawing all byes in the first - 


heat is followed, and wisely followed, and an addition of nine players 
would have brought the numbers into an extra multiple of two. 
Virtually, however, there is a finality in these things. That 
extra nine would have brought us to 125 entries, necessitating 
one bye on a fifth (the first) day. That would bea pity, granted ; 
but it would not very greatly matter. If the draw were 
announced several days before the date of play, as it always can 
be, it would be a bother to no more than the few pairs who would 
have to play on this extra half day; and it is inconceivable that 
the entries ever will run into yet another multiple of two—to 
more than 248! May we be spared such a calamity as that! 
The question then comes to this. Are we prepared to give 
up the purely match-playing character of the amateur champion- 
ship for the sake of such a trifling point of convenience? 
Probably very few would do so willingly. ‘The play of the last 
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few holes at Muirfield, when it was just possible that Vardon and 
Taylor might catch Braid, was interesting. * But did it compare 
for interest with the final match in the amateur championship 
between Mr. Hilton and Mr. Low? _And it is not the interest of 
the spectator, only, that is to be considered. By doing away with 
the match play do we not do away with the man-to-man fighting, 
with the human interest ; do we not make the game more like a 
bit of mechanics ; do we not take more than half its “ sport” out 
of it? These are matters, no doubt, of taste and of opinion, but 
we think that the opinion of “the general” will be greatly averse 
to any tinkering with the conditions of the amateur championship 
with a view to assimilating them in any degree with those of the 


open. ———s — 











ING EDWARD has manifested in a very practical 
way the keenness of his interest in agriculture. The 
letter from Sir Dighton Probyn to Sir Walter Gilbey, 
announcing a Royal subscription of 250 guineas 
towards the £30,000 needed to purchase the too acres 

between Ealing and Willesden chosen for the permanent show 
ground of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, has several 
touches illustrative of His Majesty’s lively attention to the busi- 
ness of thesociety. He is justly proud of having been four times its 
president, and for twenty-two years a trustee; he had read in the 
morning paper a report of the discussion in regard to the 
permanent site; he had listened carefully to an account of the 
conversation with Mr. Cecil Parker, in which the salient points 
of the situation were described. All this is what we might fairly 
expect from the owner of Sandringham and its splendid live- 
stock. The King has done his part well, and it remains for the 
society to play an equally good part, and this will be best 
accomplished by not straining the Royal patronage further than 
can be helped. At the shows, for instance, there often has been 
noticed a tendency to cultivate fashion and neglect interest, with 
no good results. The show never will exceed until the chief 
reliance is placed on its intrinsic attractions. An obvious method 
of showing gratitude for the King’s kindness is to trespass on it 
as little as possible. 


It is a little hard to believe that so circumstantial an account 
as that given of the capture of Commandant Beyers’s convoy can 
be a work of the pure imagination, and yet it looks rather like 
it, in view of Lord Kitchener’s reply to Mr. St. John Brodrick’s 
telegram, saying that there is no truth in the report of the 
capture of Beyers’s commando. Convoy and commando are 
not the same; but it is more than likely that all refers to the 
same thing. But if this exploit against Beyers has been 
reported incorrectly, at least there is good news of a like kind 
apparently authentic, from Middelburg and Steynsburg. It all 
points to the same conclusion—that the Boers are tiring of the 
war, and have quite lost the sympathies of the inhabitants. Dr. 
Everard, brought in at Standerton, repeats the old story of the 
rank and file wishing to surrender, but being forced to keep the 
field by their leaders. What power the leaders have over rank 
and file we have not discovered. In early stages of the war the 
story always was that the independence of the rank and file was 
a distinctive feature, and a very troublesome one, in the Boer 
military system. Nor is it very apparent what the leaders have 
to gain by staying in the field, deluding their subordinates with 
stories which must be disproved. And when that happens, will 
they not be brought to account ? Mrs. Botha, for what the fact 
may be worth, has arrived in England. 





All lovers of beautiful country should respond to the appeal 
made by Miss Octavia Hill for funds, to enable the National 
Trust for the Preservation of Places of Historic Interest and 
Natural Beauty to buy for the nation the lovely wooded slope 
above Lake Derwentwater, which is now on the market. Seven 
thousand pounds is the sum needed for the purpose, and of 
this something just under £2,000 is all that has yet been 
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subscribed. The time during which the purchase is open to the 
National Trust is short; therefore, bis dat qui cito dat. Miss 
Octavia Hill announces that donations may be sent either to her- 
self at 190, Marylebone Road, N.W., or to the office of the Trust. 
It is an object that may be expected to appeal peculiarly to the 
sympathies of readers of Country Lire. 


The statement that Battle Abbey is to be put up for sale 
by auction is a_ startling reminder that many of our most 
valued and historic places could any time be acquired by rich 
foreigners. Take Stonehenge, for example. It is private 
property, and if the owner were disposed to sell it, there is no 
legal obstacle to its purchase, say, by a wealthy American, who, if 
he were so desirous, might cart the celebrated stones away to 
New York, and use them as pillars in the latest built mansion. 
Battle Abbey bears no such long record as Stonehenge, but yet it 
is intimately connected with a most important part of English 
history, and the idea of its being acquired by some nouveau riche, 
and adapted to his uses, gives rise to resentment. England surely 
is rich enough to acquire and maintain her most historic places 
as national possessions. No fitter subjects for beginning could 
be’ suggested than Battle Abbey and Stonehenge; they ought 
both to be purchased and nationalised. 


So far as the examination of samples of the newly-found 
Icelandic coal has gone, it appears that the Northumberland 
miners have no reason to be afraid of its competition. At 
present, however, only samples from the upper levels have been 
examined, and it is possible that further investigation may 
prove that some of it is of a better quality The coalfield, which 
is stated to be of very large extent, is situated at or near 
Nordfjord. Obviously, the newly-imposed duty on British coal 
exports gives a better chance for the Icelandic colliery. Buta 
coal-mining Viking sounds a curious incongruity. 


One of the funniest things about the duel between M. Max 
Regis and M. Labardesque was the cool manner in which the 
police treated it, as they would an ordinary show. Those with 
invitations were admitted, and the general public were pushed 
back. Yet duelling in France is contrary to the law of the land, 
though never was the setting aside of law winked at more 
boldly. It may be doubted, however, if any good would come 
from greater strictness. A Parisian duel is not usually a very 
serious matter—two not very good fencers attack each other 
till one has the luck to get wounded. Thus honour is vindicated, 
and the sympathetic spectators are afforded an opportunity of 
admiring valour. It would probably calm the excitement of the 
combatants if the code could be altered, and a fight to a finish 
rendered compulsory. A challenge is lightly sent because it 
means so little ; it would be regarded with a different eye were 
it understood that honour could not be vindicated as long as 
both combatants were left alive. We donot, of course, advocate 
this bloodthirsty plan, but only recorhmend it as an improvement 
on the farce now so often played. 


Three seasons ago, that is to say, during the period of 
Shamrock I.’s trials in the Solent, Country Lire expressed 
the firm opinion that her gear was too slight. This criticism 
was fully justified in a series of minor misfortunes—‘* minor” by 
comparison with the wholesale wreckage that has taken place 
during the past four weeks—which befel her in American 
waters. Once again has the excessive lightness of spars 
and rigging to be put on record, and with the Constitution’s 
disaster following so closely upon the King’s narrow escape, 
the conviction is borne in upon us that the steel mast will afford 
many a sensational incident in the future. But the question 
arises—and not for the first time, either—should not seamanship 
rather than skill in ship construction be the test? Is it not 
rather losing sight of Sport thus to build experimental racing 
vessels? Yacht-owners will, we think, soon feel the burden or 
responsibility they bear in indulging in experiments to such an 
extent. That no lives have yet been lost is certainly due to the 
foresight of those concerned. 


Undoubtedly, for some occult reason, they must be more 
clever in the business of yacht-building in America than we are 
in this country.. We hear that one day last week the steering 
gear of the Independence jammed (this indeed is not evidence of 
great skill), and in consequence they had to gybe her in a fifteen- 
knot breeze. The terrific strain on the mast that this manceuvre 
means is very manifest to others besides experts, but it appears 
that the good stick bore it without a crack or groan. 


It raises a slight smile to hear that by way of a change trom 
the scientificinstruments and soon shipped on board the Discovery, 
the vessel that Captain Scott is going to take out to explore the 
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Antarctic Seas, a pianola has been presented by Miss Baxter of 
Dundee. Very likely this instrument will help to pass many a 
dull hour away, while the crew discourse music with it, to the 
charming of the Antarctic seals. Without doubt it is a very 
welcome and well-imagined gift. 


A Kent fruit-grower writes: “‘ The gentle showers of early 
june will add considerably to the weight of our strawberry 
crops, but top crops in West Kent will be very light; in fact, 
there will be no apples to speak of. The show of Blenheim 
Oranges, however, in my orchard, on big fifty-year-old trees, 1s 
extraordinary, and the same is true of King Pippins and Cox’s 
Orange. Ribstons are such shy croppers that they do not pay 
to grow for market, and private buyers no longer select them. 
In spite of the prodigious yield of Victoria plums last season, 
many growers have quite an average crop of well-developed 
fruit. Cherry bloom this spring was more profuse than I ever 
remember to have seen it, but April night frosts—not to mention 
those of May——have told their tale, and the yield of White 
Hearts wiil be much below the average.” 


As a very natural consequence of the prolific crop of apples 
last autumn, it is reported that the quantity of cider made in 
Normandy was far above the average. In Normandy the people 
seem to take a different view of the qualities of cider from that 
which most of our doctors take; or, at least, a different view 
from that which they recommend to their patients. Doctors, as 
a rule, speak of the ‘acidity,’”’ and so on, of the cider that is 
made in this country. It is not likely that its quality can differ 
much from that of the cider made in Normandy ; and yet there 
it is the fashion to regard it as the most wholesome of drinks, 
pure water (which is not always easy to get) possibly excepted. 
It would be a great help to us poor people who live in the 
country, and have something like the average disposition to 
gouty and rheumatic complaints, to have an authoritative opinion 
whether cider is rank poison, or as good as medicine, for we hear 
the one statement made just about as freely as the other. 

Correspondents from nearly every part of the United 
Kingdom are so fully in agreement with one another as to an 
alleged diminution in the number of swallows visiting this 
country, that we fear it is impossible to withstand the conviction 
that the number of these beautiful migrants is seriously de- 
creasing. Naturally enough there has been a good deal of 
searching criticism directed to the object of finding out how far 
the causes are removable. Some cast the blame on the sparrows, 
that go on multiplying at an inordinate rate, and take possession 
of the nests of the swallows. One may doubt, however, whether 
sparrows are so much more numerous now than they have been 
in the past. So, again, with the capture and slaughter of swallows 
on the Continent tor table purposes ; it is certainly barbarous, but 
everything goes to show that the consumption of small birds is 
decreasing. When meat was dear, poor people were glad to eat 
anything, larks, blackbirds, starlings, swallows, but as it became 
cheap, they paid less attention to the small fowl. Even young 
rooks, that were thought so much of by an older generation, are 
despised by this. One cannot believe, therefore, that the 
diminution of swallows is due to this cause; indeed, in our 
present state of knowledge, such a point has to be given up as 
unaccountable. .We have this year more nightingales and fewer 
swallows, but it is of little use to ask why. 

Only a week ago we were congratulating ourselves in the 
South on the break up of the anti-cyclone just at the time when 
the May-fly was coming on, and a “southerly wind and a 
cloudy sky’’ proclaimed the aspect of things favourable for the 
angler. The May-fly has come, but the anti-cyclone has pieced 
itself together again and the rivers. have run very low and clear 
under bright skies. Perhaps this matters really less just at the 
May-fly season, when every fish in the river is at its surface and 
eager for fly, than at another time; but it has been very disap- 
pointing that the showers and clouds we seemed to have a right 
to look for did not come. 


After a good deal of rather heated correspondence in the 
Times about the proposal of the Essex Technical Committee's 
botanical classes to make a study of some of the flowers in the 
New Forest, it has fallen to Mr. E. N. Buxton to bring a sense 
of proportion into the discussion. It is not proposed that a raid 
on rare species shall be made (such a raid is distinctly deprecated 
in the programme), but merely a study of.‘ interesting and 
suggestive plants,” such as best illustrate plant life.. And these 
are not generally the rarest kinds, 

In entertaining Maitre Labori at dinner, the British Bar 
adopted what was perhaps the only method open to them of show- 
ing respect for his great professional capacity. Formal as it was, 
the welcome accorded to the great French advocate was none the 
less sincere, inasmuch as it was altogether free from any party or 
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political consideration. It is earnestly to be hoped that in this 
frank acknowledgment of ability, our neighbours across the 
Channel may adduce no desire on our part to rake up old bones 
and reopen the “eternal question.” To start with, 1t was never 
any business of ours, and, if the truth be known, there are few 
Englishmen who are not sorry that their Press was ever allowed 
to become engaged in the controversy. But whatever John 
Bull’s faults may be, none can deny his consistent readiness in 
applauding moral as well as physical courage, and in Maitre 
Labcri was found an harmonious blend of the two. This, then, 
is the man whom-the English Bar has delighted to honour. 


A curious little Bill came before the House of Commons on 
Monday, and was resolutely opposed by the Irish members, 
Why they should have taken so much trouble, it is difficult to 
imagine, except on the theory of general ‘*cussedness”’ that 
makes them invariably go “agin” the Government. The Bill 
itself was of quite an unusual character, being to change the 
county town of Berwickshire. At present the village of 
Greenlaw is supposed to be the county town. As a matter of 
fact, itis purely an agricultural community, scarcely entitled to 
the description of being even a small town. Its rival is Duns, 
frequently misspelt, even in the Zimes, Dunse, which is a pity, 
since, of course, the name arises from the connection of the place 
with Duns Scotus. Now one wonders why the Irish members 
should take the trouble to oppose so very harmless an arrange- 
ment, that affects only the people of Berwickshire, Were any 
Sassenachs to take a similar line with regard to some small 
matter in connection with Munster or Connemara, the air would 
ring with cries against Saxon tyranny. 

A letter with much point is contributed to the Times of 
June 8th by Mr. Samuel H. Barnett, writing from Toynbee 
Hall, under the heading of ‘‘ Misuse of Holidays.” Mr. Barnett 
regrets the tendency to send the children out of London for 
single day ‘“‘ treats’’ in the country, as suggesting to them, when 
they grow up, the practice of these outings in large brakes full of 
singing and perspiring male and female people exchanging hats, 
that make so much of the neighbourhood of London hideous 
in the summer. It would not be possible to go fully with 
Mr. Barnett if his letter began and ended with this regret; but 
it goes further. It points out how very much more can be done 
for the health and pleasure of children in towns by giving them 
the fortnights in the country which the Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund exists expressly to encourage and to arrange. 
Mr. Barnett suggests the extension of the tortnight’s holiday to 
the grown men and women of the working classes, in place of the 
frequent single-day holidays, urging that this would give them a 
chance of learning the value of that rest which a holiday ought 
to give, but which is certainly not given by the single-day 
holiday as commonly spent. 


In a recent newspaper article Dr. Macnamara draws atten- 
tion to the curious fact that, despite all we have done in regard 
to education, the average age at which children leave school 
does not tend to rise. England does not insist upon the same 
amount of attendance as some other nations. The limit of 
compulsion here is twelve years, in the United States it ranges 
from fourteen to sixteen, in Saxony to seventeen, in Baden and 
Saxe-Weimar sixteen, in Prussia and Hamburg fourteen. We 
do not know that our shorter limit is altogether bad. Certainly 
fifty or seventy-five years ago, when no such thing as legal limit 
existed, childten used to leave school before they ever were 
there—if we may be permitted a bull. From many biographies 
of famous men in the early years of the nineteenth century and 
the latter years of the eighteenth—men such as William Cobbett 
and George Stephenson—we learn that they actually left school 
at five or six years old, beginning then with the childish task of 
scaring birds, and gradually rising from leading a horse to a full 
ploughman’s work. According to all theories, this kind of life 
ought to have destroyed whatever they possessed in the shape of 
intellect. But in practice, we find that the exact opposite was 
the case. Mentally and physically England has had no stronger 
generation than that which held books and school most thoroughly 
in contempt, and this is a little fact that Dr. Macnamara ought 
not quite to lose sight of. 


The Abyssinians have done well, so far, in their operations 
against the so-called Mad Mullah, and complete success has 
attended the single-handed expedition. But the most interesting 
part of the campaign, from our point of view, will begin when they 
co-operate with our force againt the Ogaden Somalis. To effect 
this, our troops have to cross seventy miles of waterless country. 
The method of the native tribes, when they wish to make 
a distant raid over a waterless tract, is to send on a supply 
of water on camel-back to a halfway halting-place, where 
they then can water their horses both coming and going ; 
but probably this will not be necessary, even if the force have the 
requisite transport. 
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AN “AMERICAN” DERBY. 


HERE 
is so 
much 
to dis- 

.cuss 
this week, that it 
is a task of some 
considerable dif- 
ficulty to know 
what to begin 
with and how 
to deal with 
all the important 
incidents of the 
week in the 
limited space at 
my disposal. 
Records of all 
kinds have been 
broken, pre- 
cedents of all 
sorts have been 
established, anti- 
cipations have 
been realised, 
confident hopes 
have been dashed 
to the ground 
and irretrievably 
damaged ; and all this has happened in a week, in the one week 
during which the entire nation, allowing a small discount for the 
eccentrics, turns its attention to racing. People to whom the gentle 
sport of racing is a deep and awful mystery, whose conception of 
a horse is that it is a draught animal to be employed on Sunday 
afternoons and State holidays, and to whom the name of John 
Porter or Mr. Sievier is unknown, have last week, and last 
week only, enquired eagerly and with real desire, What won the 
Derby? What won it, we all know; but how did he win 
it, and how much had he got in hand, and how much weight 
could he give William III. if the race was run again under the 
same conditions, and how would Volodyovski compare with 
Cap and Bells II. ? are questions about which and around which 
much contentious argument has been expended. If, without 
exciting the wrath of any argumentative reader, | may express 
an opinion, I will say at once that Volodyovski won very easily, 
and that if Lester Reiff had not ridden one of the worst races of 
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RUSKIN AND ST. MACLOU LEAD THE PARADE. 


his career, we 
should have seen 
him coming 
home lengths in 
front of anything 
else. Jockeys, 
even American 
Jockeys, are 
neither infallible 
nor impervious 
to the force of 
‘circumstances, 
and in the excite- 
ment of the race 
Reiff lost his 
head, allowed his 
mount to swerve 
all across the 
courseand finally 
win, for the very 
good reason that 
his mount had so 
much in hand 
that, unless he 
had stopped to 
kick, he could 
not have lost. M. 
Cannon, on the 
other hand, 
showed brilliant horsemanship on William III., never giving 
away an inch from the start to the finish, timing his effort 
to perfection, and riding his game, honest animal out for all, 
and perhaps rather more than, he was worth. So much for 
the deeds and the prowess of the first and second; what of the 
others ?—for in this year, as in every other, this great race, like 
South Africa, proves the grave of reputations, and exposes in 
fearful fashion the weakness of a bad horse, and tries even the 
best to the measure of their strength. And in this connection the 
keeper of the Match Book who placed Handicapper at the same 
weight as Volodyovski must have been both surprised and hurt 
when he saw the former finish down the course without ever, at any 
period of the race, showing any sign of speed or stamina. And 
yet the Two Thousand running was reproduced with startling 
fidelity, and it is not invariably the case that the Two Thousand 
running does work out exactly in the Derby. Orchid, St. Maclou, 
Lord Bobs, Doricles, Prince Charles II., Sang Bleu, and Veles 
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W. A. Rouch. THE FINISH 
were all very much behind, together with Handicapper, and it is 
improbable that the next Two Thousand will bring out such a 
heap of rubbish as it did this year. Of the manner and the 
doings of the race there is little to relate, and what little there 
is has been common property long before these notes appear. 
Olympian sprinted—there is no other word to express the pace at 
which he came—for a mile, and after that Volodyovski had the 
race to himself until Reiff kindly allowed Cannon to take his 
place on the rails, and in consequence had to withstand a forlorn 
challenge, while, owing to the great pace at which the race was 
run, the field reached Tattenham Corner in a string, and 
as a result accidents were impossible. 

, Reversing the usual order of things, and ‘cutting the 'osses 
to come to the more irrelevant cackle, we are confronted with 
records, piled one on another with startling generosity. It was a 
record Derby because it was the first time that the starting-gate had 
been used in the race; it was a record Derby because Volodyovski 
did the distance in less time than any of his victorious predecessors; 
the crowd, in the opinion of the oldest inhabitant, or his equivalent, 
was the biggest that Epsom had ever seen; and America has 
established a record because previous to last week no American 
jockey had ever won the race, although an American owner has 
won before now with an American horse—Mr. Lorillard’s Iroquois 
being a case in point. Here, indeed, there would seem to be rich 
store of material for the historian ; but when we come to examine 
one or two of the records and dissect them critically in the cool 
light of sober deduction, we find that they are not so startling 
as they appear. That story of the “* biggest crowd ever seen ”’ is 
a twice-told tale, 
and the time 
record is nothing 
to go by, because 
owing to the use 
of the starting- 
machine the con- 
ditions were 
quite di fferent, 
which leaves us 
with only two 
records = unim- 
paired. Adopting 
a comparison 
which hasalready 
been made by 
one writer this : 
week, and placing seeuseueell 
Volodyovskion a 
level with Flying 
Fox, we see that 
if the fates and 
the weather are a 
kind (more es- 
pecially the 
weather), he has ~ ™~ 
every prospect 
of a_ victorious 
career before him. 
If the ground is 
not too hard the 
Ascot Cup is his, 
and what horse 
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after last Wednesday’s race can presume to touch him when 
he is seen out for the St. Leger? So that, although by 
the force of circumstances he is not, and never can be, placed 
among the winners of the triple crown, he has shown himself 
so much better than Handicapper that morally, although not 
actually, he may be exalted to the company of the chosen 
few. Of the jubilation in New York on Wednesday night we 
have already heard much, and were it not that I am forbidden to 
tell other people’s secrets in these notes, I could name more than 
half-a-dozen prominent men who have reaped material benefit 
from the victory, including several of the ‘wider’? and more 
circumspect division who have come from the States. This last 
remark, be it well understood, does not apply to the owner of 
Volodyovski or to anybody connected with him. Which brings 
me about to the end of what I have to say about the Derby, and 
feeling, as I do, an irresistible temptation to drag in either the 
“Blue Riband of the Turf,” the “Sport of Kings,” or the 
«« Epsom Gradients” before I conclude, I will leave before I ‘all. 
In years to come, the Derby of 1go01 will be remembered as the 
year of records, and it will also reckon among the more obser- 
vant as a race which was won by the best horse of his year, and 
which was marred by no unfortunate accident and distinguished 
by no unpleasant incident; and the one matter for regret which 
hangs over the event is that we could not see Lord William 
Beresford, one of the best of England’s sportsmen, leading in the 
winner, and that King Edward VII. was prevented from 
witnessing him do it. 
Much of what I have said about the Derby applies to the 
Oaks, only in a 
; greater degree. 
; In this case, 
: again, we find a 
good horse win- 
ning without 
obvious exertion, 
ridden and 
owned by Ameri- 
cans, with the 
additional fact 
added that the 
filly herself was 
an American, 
thus leaving 
England only 
the _unsatisfac- 
tory consolation 
that the winner 
was trained by. 
an Englishman. 
I have seen more 
Oaks winners 
than I count on 
the fingers of 
both hands, but 
I do not think 
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4 that I have ever 
: seen any filly 
% which couldcom- 


pete with Cap 
and Bells II. in 
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good looks, using the phrase in the most inclusive sense and 
taking it to mean well-nigh perfect conformation, complete fitness, 
and that indescribable polish which only perfect health and perfect 
grooming can give. She stands between 15h. 2in. and 15h. 3in. 
as near as I could judge in the crowd, and in colour is a light 
bay, and the best word which I can think of to describe her is 
compact. Looking at her casually, no particular point strikes the 
eye, but that is because of her 
splendid proportions, and a 
closer examination satisfies a 
judge that her shoulders, loins, 
and quarters are as nearly per- 
fectascan be. Withno Osbech 
to delay the start, Mr. Coventry 
had little difficulty in getting 
his horses away, and the 
twenty-one runners began on 
very equalterms. Noonday II. 
dutifully made the running for 
her stable companion, and 
although she did not come 
along at anything like the 
same pace as Olympian had 
done, the pace made was still 
quite strong enough to ensure 
a true-run race. At the top 
corner Cap and Bells II. re- 
lieved her friend, who forthwith, 
as her mission was accom- 
plished, dropped back and was 
seen no more. Heading her 
field, even at this early stage, 
Cap and Bells II. swung into 
the straight, and then serious 
trouble occurred, for Marshcress 
struck into the heels of Santa /%. A. Rouch. UNDER 
Brigida, bringing down Arta in 

her falland Kempton Cannonand Weldon. The jockeys of these 
two horses, although not seriously injured, were both violently 
shaken, which, seeing that they were travelling at something 
over twenty-five miles an hour, is not to be wondered at. From 
this point the race presents no further incident, for the winner, 
coming out from her field, was running away and pulling up, 
and Henry, the last-imported jockey, won his first race in 
England with the greatest ease; and if his subsequent per- 
formances are any guide, he might have had more trouble if 
the finish had been closer. On the following day he took 





W. A. Kouch. VOLODYOVSKI AFTER THE 
Disguise II. almost into the ring, and later in the afternoon he 
cannoned and ricochetted about on the Kingston Colt to such an 
extent that the stewards promptly disqualified him, and gave the 
race to his unfortunate victim, Morris Dancer, who bad suffered 
severely. Drawing conclusions from this riding, it was indeed 
fortunate for Mr. Keene that Cap ard Bells II. is so good as she 
is. The running of Fleur d’Ete, both in the Newmarket Stakes 
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and in this race, was so bad that it is impossible to obtain 
anything by which we can estimate the respective excellences of 
Cap and Bells II. and Volodyovski, but good judges, basing their 
opinions merely upon the wildest conjectures, have given their vote 
in favour of the filly. Unfortunately, from a sporting point of view, 
the filly is not entered in the Leger, and, as far as I know, there 
is no chance that they will ever come together in the ordinary 
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way. What an opportunity for a match to be arranged which 
would rival in interest and excitement any of the matches of 
history, even the celebrated tussle between Flying Dutchman and 
Voltigeur, which stands at the present time the greatest match 
ever run. How about Kempton Park as a course? Why, the 
very yacht race itself would wane and pale in the face of such 
a match as this, in which the English horse would face the 
American, and no mortal man could find reasonable ground for 
pinning his faith to one horse or the other. Generally the 
difficulty in arranging these matches lies in the fact that the 
’ owners do not feel inclined to 
risk a sufficient sum of money to 
make it worth while; but neither 
Mr. Keene nor Mr. Whitney is 
likely to be incommoded by 
this restriction. Besides, the 
executive of the course on 
which the match was run could 
easily afford to offer something 
substantial. 

If there was a smiling man 
on the Turf last week, it must 
have been Mr. Sievier, for two 
reasons. Firstly, because the 
poor ‘show made by King’s 
Courier in the Epsom Cup 
proved that his judgment had 
been thoroughly sound when he 
let him go at the sale, and, 
secondly, when Sceptre won 
the Woodcote Stakes without 
trouble, thereby paying back 
much of, some people say all, the 
10,000 guineas which he cost, 
and compensating in no small 
way for the bad luck which 
Toddington suffered a little 
while back. No sooner had 
Sceptre won than Mr. Joel sent 
ambassadors to sez whether Mr. 
Sievier felt inclined to sell the 
‘*best two yearold in England.” 
Mr. Sievier did not feel very 
much inclined that way, but he 
expressed his willingness to part 
with the horse at a price, which 
price was £ 20,000, and even Mr. Joel could not see that; Sceptre 
is still the property of Mr. Sievier, and is likely to remain so. 

Lincoln and Beverley are behind us, and we stand once more 
on the eve of Ascot, and once more it seems probable that we 
shall see the best racing of the year. That has always been the 
function of Ascot. It draws together all the best that is to be 
had, French, English, and American, and on its trying course 
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good horses set the seal on their fame, and reach the highest 
pinnacle of success by winning the Gold Cup, the Hunt Cup, or 
the Wokingham Stakes, and horses which are not quite so good 
meet more than their match and go under. This year is no 
exception to the rule, and with San Toi, Volodyovski, and the 
rest of them, everything will be exhibited that we have to show. 
The Royal Hunt Cup, as ever, presents a very open appearance, 
and among those who are mentioned freely I notice the 
unfortunate Good Luck and the equally unhappy Alvescot, 
recent winners such as Merry Gal and Simon Glover, and horses 
with some pretensions to stay the distance, such as Olympian and 
Stealaway. In spite of the fact that Royalty will not be present, 
the tickets for the enclosure were all allotted by the beginning of 
June, and everything points to a typically successful meeting, 
except—the state of the ground, but even this, I hear, will be 
remedied soon by direction of the King and unde: the super- 
vision of Major Clements. 

I have just received copies since its commencement of the 
Racing Record, which is published by the Brunswick Publish- 
ing Company, Tempie Chambers, E.C. The name of this new 
publication does not convey anything extraordinary to the mind, 
but the compilation is something, the like of which has never 
been seen before. In it is included the Brunswick Chart, by 
referring to which it is possible to find out not only what a horse 
won by, but hew he got off, where he was when he had travelled 
halfway, where he was when he entered the straight, and how 
the betting progressed before the starting price was finally 
reached. It is the most valuable record that a racing man could 
buy, and its wealth of essential detail is equalled by the accuracy 
with which it is put together. Once more, I must confess, the 
Americans have got ahead of us, and in these days, when racing 
has to be followed with the utmost care, the Racing Record should, 
and will, form a part of every sportsman’s library. The rrice 
(fortnightly) is 1s 3UCEPHALUS. 
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A MAKER OF HISTORY. 


T is seldom that we have the privilege of publishing a 
portrait so interesting as that of Lord Milner of Cape 
Town. He is one of the few men of our era who can 
definitely and truly be said to have made a great portion 
of its history. His career, too, has been varied and 

interesting. Probably there is not living a man more versatile. 
Twenty years ago he was known only as a clever young 
journalist, rapidly making his mark in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
then under the editorship of Mr. John Morley. Undoubtedly, if 
he had cared to follow out this career, there was no journalistic 
position to which he might not have hoped to attain. But even 
then his mind turned towards the practical work of politics, and 
in 1885 he stood for the Harrow division. After that he received 
quite a different kind of training as private secretary to one of 
the abiest Chancellors of the Exchequer and financiers that 
the age has produced—Mr. Goschen. This stood him in 
good stead when he went out to Egypt as Under-Secretary 
for Finance, where his clear methods of thought and prompti- 
tude of action won him even greater distinction. 

On his return to England he embarked on what must have 
been quite a new career to him—namely, to become Chairman of 
the Board of Inland Revenue, a position which he held from 1892 
to 1897. That period included the time in which the Commis- 
sion on Agricultural Depression sat, and the portly volumes 
relating to the evidence taken by it did not contain anything 
more valuable than theevidence of Lord Milner. But thefinal and 
crowning trial of his capabilities occurred when he was chosen as 
High Commissioner for South Africa. At the time, if any party 
had reason to doubt his capacity or his impartiality, it was the 
Conservatives. Up to then Lord Milner had been in proved 
sympathy with the Liberalism of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, when the latter was the Radical of Birming- 
ham. Moreover, newspapers which have ex- 
pended their time and energy recently to the 
vituperation of Lord Milner, were loudest then in 
hailing him as the proper man for the occasion. 
However, it was certain that a statesman of his 
ability had to come to a definite decision one 
way or another. It is quite impossible for a 
man of Lord Milner’s temperament and 
capacity to sit on the fence and hesitate, Just 
as a judge, after the evidence has been heard 
and sifted, is bound to arrive at a clear 
decision, so had he. It happened _ that 
this was contrary to the expectation of his 
Radical friends. His first journey out to South 
Africa and the evidence gathered on the spot 
showed him once and for all that President 
Kruger had made up his mind for war, and 
that the negotiations about franchise and 
everything else were only so many excuses to 
put off the declaration of war to its most 
favourable moment. Lord Milner somewhat 
astonished both friends and foes by declaring 
this at a very early stage of the proceedings, 
and from that time he has been subjected to 
a continuous shower of calumny. Into con- 
troversial matters it would be obviously 
improper for us to enter here, but we think 
that Lord Milner’s bitterest opponents will 
agree as to his perfect honesty and great 
capability. The worst that has been. said 
was Mr. Courtney’s description of him as a 
‘lost soul,” a description which, needless to 
say, not one man in a hundred accepted as 
accurate. Turning to other matters, however, 
his is an extremely interesting face to study. 
It is clever and studious, presenting just a touch 
of that melancholy which seems to be the lot 
of a great thinker. The face is one calculated 
to inspire confidence. Anyone looking at it 
will not fail to remember the extreme modesty, 
amounting almost to shyness, exhibited by him 
during the banquet given in his honour on his 
return from South Africa. Emphatically, alike 
in its sadness and its strength, this is the 
countenance of a great man. 
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HE MARCHIONESS CONYNGHAM, 
whose portrait we give on our front 
page this week, is Frances Elizabeth 

Sarah, daughter of the fourth Lord Ventry. 
She was married firstly in 1882 to the fourth 
Marquess, who died in 1897, and secondly iu 
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By T.C. 
GOTCH. 


IGH up the 
mountain - side, 
above the pines 
and not far 
below the 

snowline, stands a_ hotel ; 

and hither, as one lies 
awake in the morning, 
comes the sound of a dis- 
tant bell. The deep note 
falls softly on the ear, and 
presently arrests the mind 

—a strand of sound in the 

tissue of impressions. 

Below the terrace in 
front of the hotel is a steep 
descent broken by an island 
of pines; then an invisible 
but giddy drop to the 
valley of the Rhone. The 
eye dwells with the delight 
of a child on the thousand 
details of this world in 
miniature, but, wander 
where it may, it will always 
revert to a tiny cluster of 
chalets guarded by a plain 
white church. Inthe tower 
of this church hangs the 
bell. 

On a closer view, for 
we journeyed thither one 
day, the luilding has 
goodly proportions and a 
fine terrace. The chalets 
of the village, massed one 
above another, are ipcre- 
dibly old, and are set with 
those quaint accessories 
that time and human 
habitation alone can give ; 
and the auberge, with its 
bunch of mistletoe, stands 
in a maze of narrow 
streets. The inn, to dis- 
pose of it at once, has a- 
remarkable sculptured sign. A white horse, full of character, 
bears St. George, clad in shining armour, and a green dragon 
grovels on his right—the figures a little less than life size. 

At the inn, Madame, who spoke French, was full of promises. 
She regretted having had no notice of our visit, but she bade us 
make our minds easy—everything should be ready at once. ‘* At 
once” is arelative term. In this case it gave us unexpected, not 
to say unwelcome, leisure; but at last the cloth was laid, the 
signal given, and we sat down to the following innocent menu: 








Sardines. 
Tapioca Soup. 
(Eufs sur le plat. 
Fromage. 
Pommes. 

Vin blanc du pays. 

Truly a strange union of yesterday and to-day; for while 
eggs, cheese, and apples are old as the hills, the soup, Madame’s 
sole excuse for delay, came from a packet bearing a well-known 
name, ‘‘ Maggi’”’ to wit. 

Hunger appeased, our first excursion was to the church. 
Its plain exterior scarcely prepares one for the spacious and 
elegant proportions within. The groined roof, indeed, tied with 
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iron rods, must be .exempted from these terms of admiration ; 
but an arcade of five arches at the west end, with a projecting 
central gallery, enhances the beautiful yet austere effect of the 
first impression; and in the choir, a set of seventeen stalls of 
Italian origin, richly carved, bearing the date 1666, is a charming 
surprise. The pictures, of which there are many, are of ne 
artistic interest, but adjoining the church on the south side is a 
crypt-like chapel containing a fine carved and gilded altar-piece 
with medieval figures, now denuded of their jewels; in front of 
this is a Virgin and Child, sculptured in wood and coloured, the 
gracious beauty of which quietly grows upon the spectator, while 
on either hand are high reliefs full of character. 

In the south transept of the church is an altar with a large 
picture of St. Valentine, and here lies concealed the curiosity of 
the village. Behind the picture, which is made to slide sideways, 
is a recess containing a skeleton, supposed to be the remains of 
the saint removed from the catacombs at Rome. ‘The figure 
is dressed in the garb of a Roman soldier, slashes in the garment 
reveal the bones of the limbs, the hands are gloved and irresistibly 
recall the lay figure, and the skull is concealed by a wax mask 
of vacant expression. Of the dress, it should be said that the 
underskirt is of fine old red and gold brocade, while the outer 
skirt of elongated tabs is of a brocade almost wholly gold. The 
chalice between the feet was handed down for inspection ; it con- 
tains a light-coloured soil on which the blood of the saint was 
spilt, surmounted by a kind of halo. The outer shell of the 
chalice is of a gold embroidery set with pearls and garnets, very 
handsome ; the inner shell (unfortunately broken), which contains 
the sacred earth, is of antique greenish glass. The skull of the 
figure was formerly visible, but it was found to be trop vilain, 
and the wax mask, with doubtful success, was added to remove 
this blemish. 

Having closely examined the figure, so curious and beautiful 
in its parts yet as a whole so tawdry and insignificant, the writer 
passed on to see something else; returning, he found the sacristan 
and another in hot argument over the contents of the chalice. 
Standing on the altar with the sacred earth in the patm of his 
hand this other man made an appeal: ~ 

‘“« He says that here we have the blood of the saint! To me,” 
and here he threw back the contents with levity and replaced the 
chalice, ‘to me it appears to be nothing but a piece of chalk!” 
Saying which he slid the panel into its p!ace and St. Valentine 
vanished. 

Leaving the church, we dispersed among the narrow streets. 
At a point where two of these meet is a fine view of the church 
tower, its painted clock peeping over the intervening roofs. At 
this spot one of us took possession of the fairway and produced a 
sketch book; close by an old woman, with the tolerant apathy of 
age, sat spinning undisturbed. Presently from the hillside comes an 
old man tattered beyond description, bearing a withered fir tree on 
his shoulder; seeing the way obstructed, he makes a detour into the 
side street, passes round the ancient spinner, and comes back to 
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continue his course without disturbing the sketcher. Such con- 
sideration, such unexpected courtesy, cculd not fail to provoke a 
general smile, and as the eyes of the spinster met those of the 
Englishman the want of a common language did _ not 
count ! 

In the square, not far from the auberge with its sculptured 
sign, stands a stone-built, iron-barred tower. In the days before 
traffic was diverted, when this belated village, traversed by the 
ancient mule track, stood on the highway of the Rhone Valley, the 
building of which I speak was the stronghold and prison of the 
country-side ; though now put to the gentle uses of a dairy, 
rumours of torture and execution still survive. 

There seems to have been no lack of execution done here in 
times gone by, for on a hill dominating the village, about a 
quarter of a mile to the eastward, stand three tall pillars of rough 
masonry, known as the *“ malefactors’”’ columns; but they have 
long fallen into disuse, and in these days justice is administered 
elsewhere. A sly question on this subject to a young man who 
acted as our guide showed there was no love lost between the 
old and the new, and that one at least regretted the faded glories 
of the past. This man showed us amongst other things the 
house that formerly belonged to the family of Cardinal 
Schinner. 

Cardinal Mathew Schinner, born (contemporaneously with 
the art of printing) in 1456 at a neighbouring hamlet, was the 
most famous of the famous Bishops of Sion. Living in one of the 
brightest periods in the history of the fine arts, he was created 
Cardinal at the age of fifty-five, and five years later he had 
dealings in matters of European State with bluff King Hal in 
London. This star, so long since set, seems still to shed some 
lustre in the neighbourhood. By an outside staircase we were 
conducted to an upper storey of the house in question. It 
consists of three rooms, one of which was decorated by a 
descendant (collateral, we must suppose) of the famous Cardinal, 
and except for the hand of time it has survived almost intact. 
The sagging canvas on the ceiling and the coarse panelling of 
the walls touch only the sense of wonder; the picturesque and 
ingenious workmanship of the lock alone provokes to admiration ; 
this fades again to sad surprise at the spectacle presented by 
the passage, adorned with a variety of classic and other 
juotations, of which the following is a specimen: 

** Ante senectutem cura ut bené vivas et in senectute ut bene 
moriaris : summum 
enim bonum hominis 

“ est bonus ex hac 
vilaexitus, Seneca.” 

Good senti- 
ments, no doubt, 
to cherish in the 
heart, but to be 
used — sparingly 
on the walls. 
Speaking = from 
conjecture, | 
absolve the 
Cardinal of any 
share in this 
decorative 
scheme ; indeed 
he must have 
been long since 
dead when it 
was conceived. 
It bespeaks, 
rather, a_ pro- 
vincial — scholar- 
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ship and culture, as 
of one who | basked 
him in the splendour of 
his relative, a pensioner 
on his ample fame. The 
two other rooms rouse 


at once a fresher interest. A 
In one, a kitchen, a rich / 

’ ’ 
gloom prevails, and as K 


the eye grows accustomed : 
to the dim light) which 

filters through the leaded S 
windows, strange and .- oo a 
cumbrouscooking utensils 
become faintly visible, 
the fit machinery of 4S EVE DID WHILST ADAM DELVED 
vanished festivals; the 

other, a dwelling-room, flooded with light from its five windows 
side by side, is a habitable chamber, fit for the uses of to-day ; 
and when we saw it, it had a charming tenant, the sister of 
our guide, smiling, bashful, yet curious. 

Close by the prison-house, adorning the massive stone base- 
ment of a chalet is a mural painting of William Tell, shooting 
with his cross-bow at the apple, bearing the date 1578. The 
prevailing colours are Indian red, yellow ochre, and a deep green, 
and though local opinion says “no,” there is little doubt the 
work has been retouched. Be that as it may, the naive figures, 
looking as though they had stepped from a pack of cards, the 
tree with its heart-shaped leaves, and the angel (over the smaller 
window), present to obviate a miscarriage of the arrow, combine 
to make a delightful picture of the famous story. 

On the wall of another house is an inscription which 
provokes the imagination even more than Gessler and his faded 
company. It states that either one Gaspar or Antonil Folchen 
(who shall say which?) did this work on July 23rd in the 
year 1552, and below is a vacant space—a white-washed wall! 
If the work be gone, there is still a silent comment on the vanity 
of fame; if you must choose, which would you have survive, 
your work or your name ? 

In every nook and corner are signs of the peasant life of the 
people. Scythes and whetstones, strange convertible carts, hives 
of bees tucked under projecting upper stories, and everywhere 
the sound of threshing—the life of to-day set in a framework 
of the past; and, dominating all, the deep soft note of the 
bell. Of bells there are actually six, but, to my mind, only one 
counts; it bears a Latin quotation from the 150th Psalm, and 
the date 1736, nearly two centuries after the execution of the 
vanished fresco, and three generations later than the execution 
of the choir-stalls; yet for a century and a-half its sound has 
been familiar in the land. 

As the day wore on the village seemed to come to life; the 
peasants dropped in from the pastures, the fountains were the 
centre of a busy group, and water gushed from the grotesque 
double spouts into buckets of all shapes and sizes. Such was 
the picture we thought to carry with us, when it was capped by 
something in the way of homely climax. 

A faint tinkle, then a crescendo hum and ripple of bells 
smote the ear. A steep alley giving on the square was seen 
packed with the jostling heads of a herd of goats; the passage 
narrows, and the stream falls down the rugged slope, thé air 
filled with the jangle of the bells—a harmony of discords—-till, 
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issuing on to the ample level of the square, it quiets down and 
men and goats are mingled. Above the swell and fall of this 
cheerful din, in regal dominance rose the soft clamour of the 
church bell. 

It filled our ears as we left the village, and, long after 
other sounds were hushed, it followed us down the quiet 
pastures, till, as we neared the Rhone in the heyday of its 
chilly youth, it was lost in the roar 
of waters. 

Once across the river, we began 
the long ascent to our hotel; but we 
were yet to meet with a strange 
reminder of the village we had left. 

It stands just off the path, about 
halfway up the ascent. No male- 
factor’s column is this, the work of 
human hands, but a plain pillar of 
rubble some 3o0ft. high, wrought 
through countless ages by the action 
of the wind and rain, invincible—a 
monument for speculation and 
amazement! What were the antique 
trifles we had that day witnessed beside 
this brute mark of the hand of time! 

Yet next morning, as the soft 
note of the bell floated ‘over ,the 
valley, it fell upon the ear with a 
new significance. Even the Cardinal 
seemed a comfortable neighbour ! 





A DAY ON. . 
THE DARENTH 


HE contemplation thereof 
was fascinating; the 
season just opening, the 
trees scarce in bud, the 
woods carpeted brown and 

red, here and there faintly flushing 
green; the river banks heavy, 
treacherous, and ‘the river! I 
arrived by the midnight train, so | 
did not see the water until the next 
morning; but all night from my 
bedroom window in the old Lion 
Hotel I heard it singing to the sea, 
and its voice was rather low and 
heavy, and filled me with fore- 
bodings. At daybreak a chorus of A 
thrush and blackbird and a clatter 

of sparrow chirps took me from the sheets to the blind hiding 
the day, and I looked out and my spirits rose. The sun was 
rising in the east, and from the west light cloudlets were 
chasing one another to greet him. A gentle wind shook the fir 
tree and played with the daffodils in the garden. 

How I longed to see the river, but my bedroom faced the 
wrong way; the clock pointed six o'clock, and unwiilingly I 
returned to the sheets and spent several hours landing a tolb. 
trout, until I awoke, struggling with the bolster on the floor, 
at nine o’clock. 


From a photo. by H, Gale Gotch 


Bath, breakfast—what an enormous breakfast one eats with 
London far in the background of the day’s picture !—a well-filled 
pipe, and the river. 

Alas! the sun and the clouds and the westerly wind were all 
propitious, but the river—the river was red. 

Feminine, unmaidenly, fickle Darenth, she rolled riotously 
between the jealous banks, red-brown, full, o’erflowing. 
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MURAL PAINTING OF WILLIAM TELL. 
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I stood by her side, wrathful, indignant. Of what use 
March browns, hares lugs, blue duns? If I had brought my 
little Devon minnow I know I should have succumbed to the 
temptation; alas! that the temptation was thirty miles away. 
Only two days holiday have I with you fickle river, and you could 
not keep clean and fair those few rare hours. 

Lovingly I put my toft. rod together, telling myself of the 
futility of so doing, moisten my gut 
cast, and choose the biggest March 
brown and red paimer for tail and 
drop respectively. 

A lark springs almost under my 
feet, singing high into the blue, 
cloud-flecked sky ; the waving grass 
reveals a nervous primrose peeping 
from the moss; the sun strikes the 
rough waters of the pool below! 
Then what matters the colour of the 
water or the skulking of the trout ? 
It is spring-time; there is life and 
lauzhter in the air, in the earth, in 
the river. I'll whip the pretty 
stream till daylight fades, and if I 
but land one decent fish I shall be 
the happiest man alive. 

No need to crouch or crawl to- 
day; the wind is against me, but I 
have no intention of using a dry-fly ; 
were the water in good condition I 
would not do so. I know the 
Darenth, and I know the Darenth 
trout, and given a breeze and a fair 
stream 1’ll warrant to kill more fish 
with a small hackle-dressed fly, 
fished wet, than with the best-winged 
dry-fly man ever tied. 

I fish the first pool, tingling with 
excitement, though I call myself a 
fool, and the bubbling river agrees. 

_. am a fool, for not a fish 
moves. I try up, I try down the 
lawn that borders the Lion Hotel; I 
fish under water, I let the palmer 
sink and eddy behind the stones. 
But my trout has his head in the 
weeds and his tail well up, and I 
move down stream—trusting, believ- 
ing, hoping. What is a fisherman 
without faith, hope, and charity ?— 
the charity that covereth a multitude 
of added ounces! 

I conscientiously fish two 
splendid pools terminating in nice 
runs—blank, of course, though the 
water seems a little clearer down here, and the sun is evidently 
hatching a few flies ~duns, I think, which find a watery grave 
instead of a trout’s stomach. 

I cannot help thinking of that little Devon minnow, and 
finding a tree stump handy beside a rough swirling pool, I sit 
down and hunt through my fly-book on the chance of finding one 
in astray pocket. My disappointment, is compensated by the 
glow of a good conscience. 

Changing the March brown for a large cow-dung fly, I hark 
hack to a pool I swear holds a few good trout. There is a 
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tempting corner, under the shadow of a low-growing stunted oak 
tree, and after a couple of failures I get my fly just in the right 
spot. It sinks, it circles round and round, it is carried away by 
the red-brown waters! Oh! those few seconds of expectation, 
hope, but not realisation. 
Again, something checks the line--a fish! No, just a weed. 
Yet again, with the same result; only this time I gently 
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work my flies across the rough water, up stream. Once more 
that touch on the line; my nerves, all alert, telegraph to my brain. 

** Darn the weeds!” | murmur, prepared for disappointment, 
but striking, for luck. 

Weeds! Weeds very much alive! For, joy of joys, I havea 
fish on. A plunge, and across stream he scoots, and I feel I am 
grinning all over! “ Only a little ’un.” I steady him, bring him 
across, and he lets me quickly reel him in, keeping rather a 
heavy drag on the line, but perhaps that is the swift current. 

1 grasp my landing-net ; he is quite close now—up he comes 
and breaks the water. For a moment I seem to see his eye 
elued on mine; he winks, with his tail, at the net, and ere I can 
recover from my surprise the reel bums with a glorious hum 
and a 2lb. trout goes down stream like lightning. 

“Fool!” [say to myself; but how could I tell the beggar’s 
size ? 

Gradually I steady him and bring him bankwards; again he 
makes a rush, this time across stream, and I see danger ahead in 
a submerged branch. No mercy now; oh gut, be strong; 
rod, be wise! I give him the butt and “ sit tight.” 

A splash, a dash, a dive; this time there is no mistake; 
nearer and nearer he approaches the bank; as I see his beautiful 
spotted proportions I tremble lest I lose him; but the net is 
under him now, and in two seconds I have him on the bank, and 
only the lark high in the heavens sees me execute a mad war 
dance ! . 

Two pounds, aye, with an ounce to spare (and no charity !). 

He is in the pink of condition, but absolutely glutted. When I 
break his neck | discover a fine snail in his throat and the tail 
end of a fat worm! But my cow-dung conquered, and the 
minnow is thirty miles away. What a good conscience—for a 
fisherman. A refilled pipe, a larger amount of hope, and on | go 
from pool to pool. 

But the rain comes again and the breeze imitates a gale, 
and though one fish lazily rises at my tail fly, he 1s probably too 
gorged to know he missed it, and so he doesn’t rise again, and at 
five o'clock I seek the Lion Hotel, wet, tired, but happy. 

Mine host meets me in the pariour and calls for the whisky. 

“It's no good attempting to fish with the water in this 
condition. I told you it was hopeless !”’ 

I smile, and sip the comforting liquor. 

‘* No luck, I suppose ?”’ he queries. 

‘Only one,” I murmur in an off-hand manner, as a man 
joins us who has spent the day in the billiard-room without as 
much as looking at his rod. 

“One!” they chorus. ‘* Good—didn’t think you'd see a fish. 
What size is he?” 

“Oh! fair,” I reply, waiting for my audience to grow larger. 

“Shall I put him in the larder?” says my host, anxious to 
have a peep. 

“Thanks,” I reply, and he fetches a small plate. 

‘*] suppose that’s big enough?” laughs Piscator of the 
billiard-room. 

lor reply, my hand dives into my bag and withdraws the 
spotted beauty. 

And I experience the pleasure of catching that fish all over 
again ! 

** What was the fly?” they shout after me, as I roll upstairs 
to dress for dinner. 

“A little yellow fly,” I reply, unwilling to give the secret 
away. And my conscience says not a word-—after all it wasn’t 
a Devon minnow! ArTHUR APPLIN,. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


BERBERIS STENOPHY! LA. 


oh 


O other Barberry has been so beautiful in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
during the past few weeks, and it is still covered with bloom as rich 
as the colour of a cut Apricot. At Kew it is grouped in the wood- 
land, where it makes brave masses of colour, each of the arching 
shots smothered with flowers, and the whole aspect of the shrub is 
picturesque. There is a wild, tangled look about it we delight to 

see in the rougher parts of the garden, and the wonder is that owners of large, 
or for that matter small, es‘ates a’e content to live amidst Privet and evergreens 
as uninteresting, while such things as the Berberises are available. Berberis 
stenophylla is quite hardy, and never fails to flower profusely. It is not a shrub 
that wil bloom one year and cease to do so for many seasons afterwards, while 
as to soil, it seems to thrive in any material, enjoying, perhaps, most keenly 
that of a somewhat dry character. We believe our debt of gratitude for raising 
so beauti‘ul a shrub belongs to Messrs. Fisher, Scn, and Sibray, of the Hands- 
worth Nerseries, near Shetlicld, who many years ago raised it, by crossing 
B. Darwini and B. empetrifolia. As an undergrowth to the Oak, Elm, and thinly- 
planted woodland, it certainly deserves no‘ice. ’ 
SPIRAA ARGUTA. 

This shrub has been very beautiful during the past spring, and it seems 
to have sprung suddenly into popularity. Three or four years ago we seldom 
heard of it, but now in the test-planted gardens large groups of it have been 
formed, particularly at Kew, where it makes an exceptionally interesting spring 
picture. It is unquestionably the most handsome of all the early-flowering 
Spireeas, and is very distinct. We noticed several large groups of it at Kew, 
some in the woodland, and from a distance it appeared as if a snowdrift had 
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PRIMULA OBCONICA. 


settled down, so wh'te and profuse were the long dense arching stems of 
blossom. It crows from 4/t. to §ft. high, and a correspondent who knows the 
shrub well mentions that it ought not to be planted very thickly—so thinly, in 
fact, as to allow the side shoots to be layered. This in time enables the whole 
surface of the ground to be covered with an irregular, uneven growth, which is 
more effective than a solid clump of plants of the same height. It is interesting 
to know that S. arguta was raised by Ilerr Zabel, about twenty years ago, by 
crossing S, Thunbergi and S. multiflora. 


PRIMULA OBCONICA. 

The accompanying illustration shows a pretty plant of one of the most 
useful of all Primulas, P. obconica, the plant which raises an unpleasant 
eruption on tender skins. It varies delightfully from seed, some forms white, 
others rose, and so forth, and many charming shades. No greenhouse plant is 
more easily grown, and it continues flowering over a long season; indeed, it is 
almost perpetual. 

THE IIARDY AZALEAS. 

This beautiful race of shrub; is now in full beauty, and no one who has not 
seen great masses of the best varieties in the woodland can conceive how 
brilliant is their colouring, orange, salmon, pure vel!ow, white, pink, scarlet, 
vermilion, and many shades, every bush covered with blossom, hiding the 
branches arranged tier-fashion from the ground to a height of 5ft. Strange it 
may seem, Lut it is unfortunately true, that the hardy Azaleas have never become 
popular in the same way as the Rhododendron, although possessing attributes 
as splendid and varied. It would be well if in the future more Azaleas were 
planted than Rhododendrons, of which one tires somewhat because of their 
constant repetition. It is well to plant the Azaleas in a pos‘tion sheltered from 
keen exst and north-east winds, and where there is some protection from those 
flower-destroying frosts which frequently «ccur alout this season., Hardy 
Azaleas have this advantage over the Khododendron—they possess a strong 
interest in the autumn, when, as September meiges into October, the foliage 
assumes shades of biown and crimson and go'd, a medley of intense hues, as 
sumptuous almost as the flower displav of early summer. The beautiful race 
available for English gardens has been raised by hvbridising the various 
American specie:, and of late years A. mollis, a Japanese Azalea, has heen 
used, the result being a very charming series, especially when crossed with 
the very late-flowering, deliciously-scented A. occiden‘alis, of note for the 
rich and varied colouring of the leaves in autumn. Just now Azaleas and 
KXhododendrons are very beautiful in the nursery of Mr. Anthony Waterer at 
Knaphill, where the Knaphill seedling hardy Azaleas are a tlaze of varied 
colouring. Mr. Waterer says that all American plants may be sa‘d to delight 
in and to require what is called peat soil; it was at one time believed that they 
would not thrive in any other. Experience, however, proves the contrary ; and 
it is now found that Rhododendrons and Azaleas, which are the most important 
of the class, as well as any other of the more vigorous-habited plants, succeed 
in almost any soil that does not contain lime or chalk. In many sandy loams 
they grow with as much vigour and luxuriance as they do in peat; in fact, 
almost any loiniy soil, free from lime or chalk, may be rendered suitable for 
them by a liberal admixture of leaf-mould or any fibrous material, such as the 
parings of pasture-land. When the soil is poor, cow manure in a thoroughly 
decayed state forms one of the best manures for these plants, and it is a very 
important point in their cultivation to remove the seed-pods immediately the 
flowers have fallen. 

THE WISTARIAS. 

Of the many beautiful shrubby things we have received from China and 
Japan, none is so picturesque and delicate in colouring as the Wistaria, now a 
misty mass of lavender in many an English garden, and | eautiful, too, in those 
newly-planted gardens where a right and free use is made of such climbers as 
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the Wistaria, if one may so describe a species half shrub and half tree with a 
tendency to ramble. Not only at this time does the Wistaria flower abundantly, 
but a second display occurs in late summer and autumn, when the trails of soft 
colouring are even more delightful than in early summer. It may interest our 
readers to know that the Wistaria was introduced from China about the year 
1816, and as showing how quickly it grows, Loudon, writing in 1841, mentions 
that a plant on a wall in the Horticultural Society’s (now Royal) Gardens at 
Chiswick had branches which spread to more than Iooft. on each side of the 
main stem. The Wistaria is usually grown against a wall. Many a noble 
specimen, gnarled and strong, adorns the fronts of mansions and cottages ; but 
while we value the Wistaria for this purpose, there are other ways of planting it. 
It is essential to the well-clothed pergola, and may be grown against arbours, 
trained round a circular framework, as in the Royal Gardens, Kew, or trained 
on lousely looped-up chains to make streams of lavender colour. Last May we 
saw in a nursery in Surrey a Wistaria in a Laburnum tree. It was a picture of 
colour to remember. Trails of yellow and lavender intertwined, and hung in 
profusion from amid the half-hidden background of tender green leaves. It was 
a happy marriage. Of course such a picture as this suzgests planting the 
Wistaria against old and decaying trees, as we do the Roses. There are 
many Wistarias. Tne kind so Leautiful now in gardens is W. chinensis, and of 
this five varieties exist, the most familiar of which is the beautiful snow-white 
alba. This is well worthy of a warm corner, which is essential to ensure 
anything like a free display of flowers. The most vigorous plant we have seen 
of it was against a sunny wall in warm soil. Alba plena is double, but not of 
any garden value, which opinion may be expressed about flore-pleno, a quite 
double variety of a somewhat washed-out mauve colour. This is a notable 
instance of how doubling a flower means absolutely destroying its natural 
charm. Macrobotrys and variegata are both suitable only for collections. 


WISTARIA MULTIJUGA. 

This is certainly one of the most interesting of all the Wistarias, although 
not possessing the same value as W. sinensis. W. multijuga may be easily 
known by its racemes, which attain a length in this country of nearly 2ft., and 
by its flowering later than the sinensis. It is a plant for a collection, or, at 
least, is a change from the usual run of things, but, unfortunately, so far it has 
not behaved well in England. It seems to require unusually warm autumns to 
ripen up the growth thoroughly well, otherwise very few racemes appear. 
Although of so great a length, they are less effective even than those of sinensis, 
as the flowers are more scattered and the colour is less decided, being lilac and 
white, not pure mauve. There is a white variety. W. multijuga is very 
beautiful in its native country of Japan, and is frequently planted in the tea- 
gardens. In ‘‘Japs at Home,” Mr. Sladen, writing of this Wistaria, says: 
‘*At Kameido one has to cross over the famous horseshoe bridge, the arch of 
which is so steep that it has steps like a treadmill up its back, to a tea-house 
formed by a na‘ural arbour of Wistaria—such Wistaria! I doubt if the world 
has its equal. The arbour stands on the water’s edge, and in May, when the 
‘ Fuge,’ as the Japanese have named the Wistaria, is in full bloom, the water is 
swept by vast feathery racemes of delicate lilac-coloured blossoms 3ft. to 4ft. 
long, odorous of honey, and buzzing with bees.” W. frutescens is the species 
from the southern United States, but it is not so strong as sinensis. The flowers 
are of purplish colour, and appear during this month. 


RENOVATING OLD FRUIT TREES. 
We were interested in a note in the recently-issued ‘Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society” about the ‘* Renovation of Old Fruit Trees.” We well 
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remember Mr. John Matthews, garde er to Mrs. Maltby, Botley, in ITampshire, 
receiving a cultural commendation for sp.endid examples of Beurré Diel Pear, 
and in the Journal an illustration is given of the tree, which covers a wall space 
26ft. long by 8ft. 6in. high, It was originally (before Mr. Matthews took 
it in hand) a very old horizontally-trained specimen, bearing very poor, small, 
cracked fruits; it is now perpendicularly trained, clothed wth an abundance of 
clean, healthy, fruit-bearing wood, and bears no cracked fruit. It is recorded 
in the Journal that ‘‘the treatment adopted to bring it into its present fruitful 
condition was as fullows: At the winter pruning-time all the spurs from the two 
(right and left) bottom horizontal branches were cut clean away, causing the 
dormant eyes to break into young upright shoots the following spring The 
best placed of these were selected and trained up like cordons, the horizontal 
branches above them being removed gradually and as necessary to make room 
for the young upright-growing shoots. When all the old horizontal branches 
were gone in this way, the main trunk was itself cut off obliquely just above the 
two right and le‘t bottom branches. It then occurred to Mr. Matthews that if 
he let the ends of the two main branches down into the ground they might root, 
and so supp'y greater vigour to the extremities. So he cut a few notches on 
the under side of the main right and left branches, and let them down into the 
ground, as may be noticed in the figure, and trod the soil down firmly upon 
them. The result has more than answered his expectations. The tree has 
rooted all along the branches, and has thus heen placed oa what may be called 
a dual basis of support. Mr. Matthews intends now to continue his experiment 
by gradually cutting away all the old roots, to within a foot or so of the trunk, 
and then to burrow under it and let it down, so that the two horizontal branches 
may be their whole length below the soil and form fresh roo‘s, instead of only 
at the ends, and it will then, he thinks, be possible in a year or two to cut away 
the whole of the old trunk and roots together, and make the tree entirely depend 
upon its newly-formed fibrous roots. By this method old trees may in a few 
years he made young again in root and branch, and brouzht into first-rate 
condition without any (or comparatively any) loss of crop, for by only cutting 
away the old horizon'al branches one or two at a time, those that are left will 
bear a crop of fruit at least as good as they would otherwise have done; and 
by the time they have all been removed the young wood will be in fruiting 
condition.” 
ERICA VENTRICOSA, 


This is one of the Cape Heaths that still retains its popularity, for it is 
grown in large quantities by a few cultivators, and delightful little specimens 
may now be seen in Covent Garden Market and in the numerous florists’ shops 
of London. Given ordinary care, E, ventricosa is not at all difficult to grow, 
and it naturally forms a dense bush, which is during the flowering-time simply a 
mass of bloom. There are several varieties, differing among other particulars in 
the colour of the blossoms, but in all of them there is some shade or other of 
pink. The flowers look particularly attractive by artificial light, either as pot 
specimens or in a cut state, and for button-hole bouquets or ladies’ sprays they 
have a particularly refined appearance. Of the varieties, that known as coccinea 
minor is a dwarfed plant, and rather earlier to bloom than most of the others. 
It is a popular kind for growing as small bushes. When specimen plants were 
in vogue the variety magnifica was largely grown for the purpose, forming as it 
does a larger and bolder bush than the preceding, Erica ventricosa was 
introduced as long ago as 1787, and some of the varieties have been raised from 
seed in this country. In the cultivation of this Heath overcrowding must be 
particularly avoided at any time, for, being naturally of a very dense growth, it 
is liable to mildew unless a good circulation of air is maintained. 
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PORTLAND is as 

enterprising a land- 

lord asis to be found 

in Great Britain, and 
it is chiefly to show how his 
influence works for good that 
we are giving some illustra- 
tions from Scotland Farm, 
Welbeck Abbey. It differs 
from many of those we gave 
last year in not being primarily 
an exhikitor’s farm. That is 
to say, the livestock is all 
about the best of its kind and 
the animals of the very best 
blood, but still farming, not ex- 
hibiting, is the main object for 
which the place is carried on. 
And that is in reality the 
excellent ideal which the Duke 
of Portland tries to instil into 
his tenants. He holds that the 
farmer should not trouble too 
much about the pampered, over- 
fed beauties of the show-yard. 
The rearing and breeding of 
them is a department of its own, 
and, wisely carried on, leads of 
course tothe production of better 
types and standards. But, as fee oe 
far as farming goes, the object of keeping a cow 1s not to win prizes, 
but to obtain milk, butter, and cheese. Only, if you wish to obtain 
these at their best, you cannot afford to have the sheds and fields 
occupied with mongrels or animals of inferior breeds. The English 
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THE HERD OF JERSEYS. 
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farmer’s chance lies in producing articles of the finest quality. 
As far as inferior products go he cannot compete on anything 
like equal terms with foreign and colonial sellers, but for what- 
ever is of undisputed excellence there is always a demand at 
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C. Reid, Wishaw, NL. 


remunerative prices. Mr. Wood, the tenant of Scotland Farm, 
is in this respect a man after the Duke’s own heart, sound, 
practical, and a first-rate judge of farmstock, so that here 
example backs up precept. A glance 
at THe Herp or Jerseys will prove 
this better than mere words can. They 
are a very typical lot, with abundant 
promise of making records at the pail. 
One we single out for special illustra- 
tion, GoLpEN Lucy II., calved June 1st, 
1894. She is island bred, and won a 
first prize at St. Mary’s Show in 
Jersey and also a first at the Derby- 
shire Show. She is an excellent cow, 
but perhaps a little too high in con- 
dition at the time the photograph 
was taken. It is the most difficult 
thing in the world with animals of 


her kind to hit the happy mean in 
feeding. On the island frugality is 
what they are accustomed to, and 


they seldom give a maximum of milk 
when this habit is too much departed 
from. We should have liked to show 
also the admirable well-lighted cow- 
shed with its wooden stalls, broad 
passage, and clean whitewashed walls, 
the cool, well-arranged dairy, and all 
the other requisites for producing that 
yellow home-made butter that is set 
before guests at Welbeck. How far 
Jerseys are cut out for ordinary farm purposes is, of course, a 
subject of controversy. Tenants have got it into their heads 
that the breed is one for the rich only. They may be right 
or wrong, but at any rate the Duke has made arrangements 
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for the improvement of other 
breeds as well. Two first-rate 
shorthorn bulls are kept for 
the use of the Welbeck tenants. 
They are Lavender Prince, 
calved April 17th, 1899, and 
Prince Pericles XII., another 
of the same age, who was bred 
by Colonel Sir Nigel Kingscote 
on his Gloucestershire estate. 
Both are good typical bulls 
that could be shown anywhere 
without discredit. In addition, 


there is a very fine Angus 
bull _ in’ Duellist, calved 
December 22nd, 1897. He is 


the stud bull for the Welbeck 
herd of Angus cattle, and was 
bred by Sir Thomas Gibson 
Carmichael at his place in 
Peeblesshire. Wherever the 
Duke of Portland has any 
influence, it is safe to expect 
something good in horseflesh. 
Everybody knows how enor- 
mously .he has helped his 
tenants by procuring thorough- 
bred sires and inducing them 
to keep good mares, with the 


result that each succeeding estate show produces a finer turn-out 


of half-bred foals. 


COI, 


GOLDEN LILY I/1/. 


On that, however, we need not touch just 
now. Ona farm the cart-horse is the more important. 


It comes 
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right and natural to breed him, and when bred he is of most use 
at waggon and plough. There are two good stallions kept at the 
farm, and we show one, Crarry WILLIAM, a massive typical Shire, 


with good legs, feet, and feather. 
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He has had rather a distin- 
guished career, too, though 
quite a young horse yet, since 
he was foaled in 1896. At the 
Derbyshire Agricultural Show 
he won a first, beating the 
winner at the London Shire 
Horse Show. He has had a 
first and championship in the 
Tenant Farmers’ Classes, and 
a first at Loughborough. The 
tenants could not possibly have 
a more suitable animai for 
their mares. The other Shire 
stallion is Donald, who has 
also figured as a first prize 
winner. The very pretty illus- 
tration of SHirE MARES AND 
Foats will show how well the 
stallions are mated. 

One. reason why the 
Welbeck estate does not suffer 
so much from depression as 
some others is that it is 
emphatically a country of 
mixed husbandry. The farmer 
is not encouraged to put all his 
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eggs in one basket, but to go in for a variety. 
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SEBRIGHTS. 


It is not a very 


notabie dairy district, yet a fair amount of good butter is 


produced. Fattening 
cattle isnot a sole pur- 
sult, yet 1t 1s success- 
fully attempted. The 
tenants have got into 
the way of making a 
useful profit by rear- 
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ing a foal or two, yet 
horse breeding is not 
carried to excess. In 
saying that, however, 
we must not forget 
what an immense 
change has been ac- 
complished since the 
present Duke © suc- 
ceeded. In his early 
days the tenants had 
nothing to breed from, 
and took no trouble 
to obtain good horses, 
so that only a few 
weely foals were to 
be seen on the farms 
in early summer. As 
a matter of fact, in 
1879 there were only fifteen entries 


Hudson § Kearrs 
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to the foal show, as 


compared with close on 400 last year, and the difference in 


quality is even more striking than 
the difference in number. One of the 
first steps taken by the Duke of Port- 
land in those early days was to secure 
in Pure Bone a Clydesdale stallion of 
sterling merit, and an equally good 
thorough-bred, for the use otf his tenants 
That policy has been consistently 
followed and developed in the interven- 
ing period, with results of the ‘nost 
satisfactory kind. 

But it is not in the large stock 
only that a revolution has been effected. 
The utility of keeping the smaller 
animals has been steadily impressed on 
the tenants, and in the home farm 
they have a continuous object-lesson, 
We take poultry as an illustration, and 
give a picture of SEBRIGHTS to adorn 
the tale. Practical, experienced men 
are continually warning farmers against 
expecting too much from feathers. 
The poultry enthusiast in this matter 
is not to be trusted. He takes very 
exceptional cases, and builds up on 
them castles in the air. It cannot be 
too often repeated that poultry farming 
is not in itself a remunerative business, 
yet wherever mixed husbandry is carried 
on, a number of poultry, |arge or small, 
may be kept to great advantage. lhe 
reason is simple. On such a holding 
there will always be a certain amount 
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of waste from the thrashing machines, 
the corn bin, the feeding houses, and 
the dwelling, nearly all of which can 
be profitably turned into” chicken. 
The Duke of Portiand’s tenants must 
certainly have come to see this, since 
during the last ten years their poultry 
entries at shows have been very nearly 
multiplied by six. How much import- 
ance is attached to this branch will be 
evident not only from the pretty group 
of Sebrights, but from the elaborate 
character of the PouLtry Houses. The 
increase in the number of poultry kept 
is as noticeable in the labourer’s cottage 
as in the tenant’s homestead. We 
also give an illustration of Rassir 
Houses to show that here the 
keeping of tame rabbits is not a neg- 
lected form of da petite culture. It is an 
industry of which not nearly enough 
has been made, generally speaking. 
Naturally it divides itself into two 
parts, the breeding of fancy rabbits and 
producing for the market. We do not 
think the former is very suitable for 
the farmer unless he happens to have 
It has always seemed to us that success 


in working for the fancy depends rather more on a kind of 
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instinct than on any- 
thing else. One person 
sees, he hardly knows 
how, the sort of com- 
bination likely to pro- 
duce a winner; but 
the gift is one im- 
possible to acquire, 
whereas breeding for 
the table is a_ plain 
business capable of 
being learned and 
practised the same as 
any other. We do 
not, however, quote 
the Duke of Port- 
land’s example to 
support either the 
one or the other, but 
only to show the 
minute attention 
given on his home 
farm to every descrip- 
tion of livestock. [i 
is all very interesting 


Copyright 
as the work of a great 


landlord who does not waste his energy in formulating theories but 
is silently working out the agricultural problem in actual practice. 
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HE picturesque castle of Gwydyr, which was an ancient 
seat of the Wynnes, stands in a truly romantic part 
of North Wales, -in the valley of the Conway, and 
adjacent to the pleasantly-situated town of Llanrwst. 
The visitor who proceeds from Llandudno to that 

famous centre of tourists in Wales, Bettws-y-Coed, passes close 
by, and can never fail to admire the magnificent woods which 
are found in that part of the valley. The river Conway is 
navigable as far as Trefriw, that prettily-seated place, which is 
famous among artists, and whose neighbourhood has often been 
depicted in the spring exhibitions. The whole region is full of 
history, for here was a house of the great Llewelyn, and here, 
long before his time, Taliesin, the father of Welsh poetry, is 
believed to have dwelt, having been found by the lake of 
Geirionydd like Moses among the bulrushes, and here again the 
famous Llywarch Hén did battle with his foes. In the fast- 
nesses of the district of Snowdon lingered the poetic fire which 
nerved the chieftains for their great struggle with the Saxon, 
and in this romantic region of wood and wild Celtic fancy 
fashioned mysterious shapes of strange significance, and gave 








GWYDYR CASTLE, 
DENBIGHSHIRE, . . 


THE SEAT OF... 


EARL CARRINGTON. 









birth to the imaginative conceptions which are embodied in the 
Mabinogion, and which lend their fascination to the legends of 
Arthur. It was a fantastic world, which revelled in marvels and 
enchantments, appropriate, we may say, to a region of great 
mountains and dark forests—for in such places many a race has 
found its poetry—and out of this world were drawn the patriotic 
instincts which inspired the Welsh in their long struggle with the 
invader. 
The castle of Gwydyr stands amid umbrageous surroundings 
at the foot of a lofty crag—Carreg-y-Gwalch, or the Rock of the 
Falcon—and was erected by Sir John Wynne in the middle of 
the sixteenth century upon the site of a farmore ancient strong- 
hold. The occupancy of the Wynnes has left its traces in many 
places hereabout. The Gwydyr Chapel in the south-transept 
of Llanrwst Church was erected in 1633 by Sir Richard Wynne, 
it is said from designs by Inigo Jones, and possesses several 
memorial brasses of the Gwydyr family, while on the floor is the 
stone coffin of Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, the famous chieftain who 
steadily aimed throughout his long reign at securing the means 
of striking off the Saxon yoke. The chapel also contains, hung 
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upon the wall, 
the curious spurs 
which are said to 
have belonged to 
the notorious 
David ap Jenkin, 
the Robin Hood 
of the district, 
the site of whcse 
cave of refuge, 
known as Ogof 
Shenkin, is 
pointed out on 
the top of the 
Falcon Rock. 
To Inigo Jones, 
who is believed 
to have been a 
native of this 
part of the 
country, is at- 
tributed the 
design of the 
rather steep and 
inconvenient 
bridge which 
crosses the Con 
way at Llanrwst. 
For thename 
of Gwydyr we Copyright 
are invited to go 
back to the days of Llywarch Hén, whose great battle, fought 
here about the year 610, is said to have conferred upon the place 
the name of ‘* Gwaed-dir,” or “The Bloody Land.” Not avery 
considerable part remains of the house which Sir John Wynne 
built, the larger portion of the structure having been added in the 
year 1816. The seventeenth century work is very quaint and pic- 
turesque, and the high gables, embattled chimneys, and mullioned 
windows have often attracted the pencil of the artist. Within, the 
house abounds in curiosities, such as carved woodwork of the days 
of Elizabeth and James, Spanish leather hangings, a screen 
said to have been worked by Mary Queen of Scots, and the 
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coronation chair 
of George Il. 
It would be no 
easy task to find 
more beautiful 
carving and 
panelling than is 
to be found at 
Gwydyr. This 
ian o-t the 
only house which 
Sir John Wynne 
built, for the site 
of another is 
pointed out on 
the rock above, 
of which all has 
been demolished 
save the chapel. 
The Wynnes of 
Gwydyr, who 
were of the 
Wynnstay 
family, held this 
place until the 
latter part of the 
seventeenth 
century, when 
Mary, the heiress 
“COST RE Les." of Sir Richard 

Wynne, married 
the Marquess of Lindsey, and thus Gwydyr came to the family 
of Ancaster, and to the Carringtons. 

There is an old bowling green belonging to the place, on an 
eminence opposite the entrance and within a few hundred yards 
of the Episcopal Chapel formerly attached to the summer 
residence of the Gwydyr family, but this relic of days that are 
gone does not now receive the attention it once did. — Its 
situation—-in the middle of a coppice—is beautiful indeed, and one 
can well imagine it in those Stuart times in which our fathers 
loved the peaceful game, and people the place with men who 
were as dexterous of eye and hand as they were famous in public 
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life. Itis to be hoped that, as we are learning to play once more, 
this fine stretch of turf will again witness the skilful contests it 
knew so well of yore. 

The magnificent woods are the real delight of the place, and 
give it a distinction which is rare, but the garden is particularly 
charming, with its bright parterres, clipped yews, formal hedges, 
and cypresses, and the dark forest forms a fine setting for the 
radiant glories of the flower-beds. There is much formality, as 
in the circular garden of the forecourt disposed about the sundial, 
but the formality takes a sweeter character in the terrace, with its 
quaint steps and carved stone vases. The grass steps at the end 
of the well-kept hedge are an excellent feature, and are neigh- 
boured by rich herbaceous borders. But, after all, from whatever 
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point of view we regard Gwydyr Castle, we recognise that from 
its picturesque architecture and the neighbourhood of its glorious 
woodlands it derives the greater part of its beauties. Here 
things seem to flourish abundantly, and from early spring to late 
autumn the garden is full of floral beauty. The quaintness of 
the double row of clipped yews in the old “* Dutch” garden under 
the hill is undeniable, although its formality may not attract 
every beholder. From the terrace there are lovely views of the 
vale of the Conway, and the visitor who has completed his survey 
of the immediate surroundings may discover endless pleasures 
in the paths through the woods. He may ascend through the 
upper walks to the summit, and from Gwydyr-Ucha or Upper 
Gwydyr may enjoy a marvellous prospect of a glorious region. 
Here, over the entrance of the 
resting-place, is an inscription 
in Welsh, which rightly des- 
cribes it as ‘*A conspicuous 
edifice on the hill, towering 
over the adjacent land ; a well- 
chosen situation; a second 
paradise ; a fair bank; a place 
of royalty.” One of the great 
charms of the wood is the 
waterfall of Rhayadr-y-Parc- 
Mawr, which, in a romantic 
place near the house, descends 
in a silvery cascade for a dis- 
tance of about rooft. 

It is particularly pleasant, 
in a romantic region where 
Nature takes its wildest forms, 
and where mountain and flood 
are majestic in their untamed 
grandeur, to find a domain like 
Gwydyr Castle maintained by 
careful hands in the state of 
cultivated perfection which our 
pictures disclose. The wood 
and the rocky hill are seen 
to be the foil and contrast 
to the sweeter charms of the 
garden, and the attraction of 
both is enhanced by their 
variety of character. This, 
perhaps, is the chief lesson 
to be learned from Gwydyr 
Castle — that where contrast 
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character of a garden and its 
surroundings will be greatly 
increased, and it is a lesson 
which the visitor to Lord 
Carrington’s attractive place 
will not fail to make his own. 


BOOKS OF 
THE DAY. 


ss RANKS: DUELL!ST” 

(Ilutchinson), by 

Ambrose Piatt, is an 

autobiographical novel 

by ‘that devil Franks, 

as he was generally mis- 
named.” It opens with a_ rather 
none ialant disquisition on his anc ent 
namesake: ‘** Satoun, I imagine, may 
be a contemplative old gentleman, 
endowed with a fund of unlimited 
good humour and a capacity for 
tolerance truly astonishing. He is the 
scapegoat of five continents, the 
execrated Logey of | innumerable 
religions, the ace edited possessor of 
almost omniporent powers for working 
evil, and yet who has ever heard of 
him doing a mean thing? The fict 
is, I privately believe, he does not 
exist. If he does, I shoul i be glad to 
meet him and take his hand. I feel 
sure I should find him such a right 
good fellow as myself, who has, perhaps, been compelled into false positions by 


Ceonyrcht 


the force of circumstance. Circumstance is your true Demon, and hs twin 
brother is a little black imp called Oppo:tunity. ’ 

Lord Caryl Franks met with Loth imps frequently enough, by his 
own account. A fashionable man about town, ‘dressed as well as Prince 
George himself,” and living by the gaming-table, who ‘could break a wine- 
glass in the stem with a pistol ball at fifteen paces,” and was the accredited 
murderer of half-a-dozen persons in the duel and otherwise, he found himse!f, on 
his forty-third birthday morning, with a play-debt of £600, and only the sum of 
3s. 7d. to pay it with. So, with characteristic swagger, he kicked his lackey 
in the ribs, and ordered him to load one of his  si:ver-moun‘ed _ pistols 
at once, 

** «Who is it this time, my lord ?’ he queried curiously.‘ Mysel’,’ I answered 
grimly. *D—don’t kill yourself, my 1—lord,’ he blubbered. ‘ What would Her 
Grace say?’ ‘D Her Grace!’ I commented, ‘What would Lady 
Betty say?’ ‘D Lidy Betty!’ ‘Don’t do it yet, for Gawd’s sake ! 
Let me get you some breakfast—LT’ve got some bones—for Gawd’s sake, 
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sir ! I r.flected. True, there was no occasion for hurry, and then—bones ! 


Rich ud was a master at gril.ing bones.” 

So bones and Richard carried the day, and, needless to siy, Lord Franks 
foun: a pleasanter way out of his dilemma. His ready falsehood and magnificent 
saagger remind one of Barry Lyndon, only, of course, it is not Thackeray. 
A duel fought with a French nobleman under Prince George’s own eye is an 
excellent example of his manner, 

Begun ostensibly as a fencing-match, ‘‘ the Prince strenuously insisting that 
the bu:tons should be firmly placed, in two minutes we were ready and the swords 
crossed. Tnen a strange thing happened. The Marquis’s foot tripped and he 
fell to the ground. As if such accidents were infectious. I followed suit, and 
when we arose each of our blades had glittering points. ‘The buttons are off ! 
Stop !’ cried the Prince angrily. I stared at my blade, the Marquis stared at his. 
* Your Royal Highness is surely mistaken,’ I ventured humbly. £ Surely,’ echoed 
the Marquis Now I determined to kill my opponent, and marked the spot 
on his shirt front where my blade should enter to search his heart. I paid 
him many compliments as we proceeded, but he never relaxed from a 
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fixed dog-like grin His blade once slipped past my head; only a swerve saved sent his blade spinning from his grasp and he stood at my mercy, my point at 
me. I pierced the lobe of his left ear by way of return. Jlis blade passed his throat, his life mine to take or give. He could not speak for fear, and his 
between my left arm and my body; in exchange, I cut his lower lip in two. teeth rattled like castanets. I gently pricked his throat ; he fell back step by 
One thing I could not fail to notice, however, in his fence. He left his step, I following him, until brought up by the wall.” 

breist entirely unprotected. I forced a smart rally and in the midst of it pricked There was a ghastly silence in the room, which ** I broke. ‘ Undress, 
at his heart. My blade grated on steel armour. Thereafter he fought like monsieur,’ I commanded. He actually snivelled. |‘ Undress, mons‘eur,’ I icily 
a fiend incarnate . but, at last, with a swift lunge and turn of wrist, I repeated, ‘or die.’ He drew off his shirt, and the coward stood 
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revealed ” clad ‘‘ from neck to brisket ” in an under-shirt of impenetrable chain 
steel. ‘* 1 stood over lim, believe me, magnificent in my scorn : ‘ This, your 
Royal Highness,’ I said, ‘ is the creature who would assail the honour of an 
Englishman. I will not defame by his death a sword which has as yet only 
drunk gallant blood.’ Then, with a gesture of disdain, I sent my rapier rattling 
back into its scabbard.”” We have quoted enough; the further adventures of 
** Franks: Duellist,” will no doubt make good reading for the smoking-room, 
or elsewhere, if one is not too squeamish about blood-letting ; there is sentiment 
in it, too, and it ends conventionally with wedding-bells and the cordial 
approval of Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 

** The Archbishop and the Lady ” (Smith, Elder, and Co.), by Mrs. Crownin- 
shield, might be described as some account of the flirtations of ‘une belle 
Americaine ” of uncertain age by an American lady, and is a very attractive book 
in spite of its theme. The story owes much to its setting, which was suggested 
to the authoress by a sojourn at the ‘‘ charming estate” of Madame Juliette 
Adam, to whom the novel is dedicated. The Abbaye de Bref, ruined and 
secularised, secluded behind high conventual walls, with something medizeval 
and ecclesiastical still clinging to its desecrated chambers and gardens, is often 
a rather weird background to the polyglot chatter and frivolous laughter of the 
group of idle guests whom Madame Petrofsky, a//as ‘‘ Mamasha,” gathered 
around her there as foil, or parasite, or cavaliére servénte. They breakfasted 
and dined in a trellised arbour near the broad terrace in front of the venerable 
pile, they took their ‘‘ feefe o’clock ” among the ruined arches and pillars of the 
Abbey church, now roofless and open to the sky. 

**And their vcices low with fashion, not with feeling, softly freighted all 
the air about the windows with elastic laughter sweet.” 

A little girl of mixed nationality, Gurtha, a veritable enfante terrible, lends 
piquancy to the tale She had only one fear : 

** *Tsthat you, little Father ?’ said a child’s high voice. The moon was clear- 
ing the tree-tops, and Quentin found that he was gazing upwards upon the face 
ofachild. It looked un earthly in the green light of the moon. 

** “How did you get up there?’ asked Quentin. 

***T am glad you spoke,’ said a high little voice, an awed voice, from which 
all traces of fear had not vanished. ‘I thought you were a Return. — It is 
those Returns that make me afraid. Nothing else makes me to fear.’ 
~ *** Returns ?’ repeated Quentin in amaze. 

*** Ves, yes, those Returns, those Revenants. The nun of the oubliette, 
the Abbess who imprisoned her, those poor little ones; the Grand Seigneur— 
Ah! bah! why will I speak that French? It was because of the Grand Seigneur 
that the Lady Abbess put the poor nun in the oublie:te—the old, old Lady 
Abbess who lived here hundreds and hundreds of years ago—behind iron doors, 
and counted her money, and hugged it close because of the Robber-Knights. 
I should not like to see that Lady Abbess.’ ” 

An Archbishop, bland and stately, yet really good and kind, was of the 
motley company. Gartha had a gorgeous Irish father, called Hilary Valery, 
nicknamed ‘* Al.bone-Crackibone ” by Mamasha : 
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‘** Onery — twoery — zickery — zan—Hilary —- Valery ! — Don’t—you— 
know ?’” 

But beyond question the most interesting character in the book is Alixe, 
Duchesse di Brazzia, Mamasha’s daughter, and the real owner of the old 
Abbaye. Tall and slim, robed in thin draperies of white or misty grey, with 
masses of light hair pushed back with silver combs from her pale face, her 
figure seems to linger in one’s eyes after the book is closed and done with. That 
she is mated with the impossible Bruno and intrigued with the unfrocked priest, 
Robert Halle, are blemistes in the story. The hero, John Quentin, is a gentleman 
and a good fellow, who began by flirting with the fascinating little widow, 
Madame Petrofsky, and ended in losing his heart to her daughter, Alixe, and 
making a conquest of the elfish Gartha, who treats the matter with demure precocity, 

‘+ *Si je ne me trompe. I would not hesitate to build a stairway to escape 
with you,” said Gartha, looking up frankly into Quentin’s eyes, and squeezing 
his hand with her grimy one; ‘and I’m sure I would be willing to escape with 
his Emnurnce—you know, the Archbishop. So far, I think you two have been 
my only lovers. You might let my Emnunce rechristen you. I once heard 
Mamasha say there was not much sentiment about the name of John.’” 
Shortly after this interesting confession she rushed into Alixe’s room with the 
remark: ‘**I have been taking a promenade a deux up on the hills with my 
latest and truly lover. We are fiancés, me and John Quentin. . . . How 
you jump, Alixe ! What is the matter? Are there pins in my frock? They 
will give one almost a blessure mortelle.’ 

‘¢ «There are other stings than pins, Gartha,’ replied Alixe. 

How Alixe sickened of her unhappy life, and was moved to leave the world 
and enter a nunnery; how Mamasha found yet another lover, and acquired 
a fourth—or was it a fifth ?—husband, anda title with him— these are things that 
those who like the took will prefer to read for themselves. One extract more, 
and we have done: ‘** Ah, your Grace,’ said Alixe, her face still shining with 
tears and smiles, ‘dear, old friend! I cannot leave the world. It is a lovely 
world, It is a beautiful world. I do not care to leave it.’ ” 

‘*Mrs. Musgrave and Her Husband” (Long), by Rickard Marsh, is some- 
what of a sensational type. It turns upon a case of homicidal mania. There is 
little moralising, no religion, an almost frankly agnostic point of view. The 
book opens with a conversation between four men, one of whom, Dr. Byam, a 
specialist, in insanity, delivered himself of the old, and often lightly-quoted, 
opinion that, ‘‘medically, probably legally, certainly morally, we are all insane.” 
He did not, however, stop there, but went on to declare that ‘*a murderer 
ought to be hung, although proved insane, to prevent his transmitting the 
taint.” In illustration of his theory, he adduced a case in which he had sworn 
that a murderer was sane, and hung him, “‘ to prevent his conveying the taint,” 
although the man was mad.~ ‘* Unfortunately,” he went on, ‘I did not quite 
succeed. . . . Hehad been before me; he had a daughter.” The Doctor is 
mysteriously murdered a few days after, and the first act of the tragedy is over ; 
and so, therefore, if you would have a lot of not over-healthy thrills, go and 
read ‘* Mrs. Musgrave and Her Husband.” 






ERHAPS the accompany- 
ing photographs and a 
few explanatory notes 

may interest falconers. The jer tiercel, Jerkin, was obtained in 

Iceland in the 

summer of 1899 

as an eyess, and, 

in company with 
two others, 
was brought to 

England. OnJune 

2nd,1g00,hecame 

into my posses- 
sion. From then 
tothepresent date 
he has been out 
in all weathers, 
both night and 
day, and has not 
spent one night 
in the mews. Of 
course, protection 
from wind has - 
been provided for 
him, but - even 
with some inches 
of snow on the 
ground he has 
remained out,and 
has not appeared 
to feel the cold 
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in the least. He very rarely bates, and then only to get at the 
lure on which he is generally fed. He is absolutely tame, and 
will allow himself to be handled without any show of temper 
or wildness. Agrippa is a female goshawk. She is a last 
season’s passage 
hawk, having 
been netted at 
the end of 
January, after 
which she was 
manned and en- 
tered, and killed 
a small score of 
rabbits up to the 
timeof her moult. 
After her moult 
she proved her- 
self to be one of. 
the best, being 
flown chiefly at 
rabbits. She is 
sitting on a 
“ Salvin” bow 
perch, and is also 
kept out of doors 
in the same way 
as the other. 
Agrippa has 
shown herself to 
be one of the 
Copyright most tractable, 
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and has not “sulked” once when flown this season, even 
after her quarry has outwitted her. She is kept in high flying 
condition by good feeding and plenty of “carrying.” When 
a goshawk is in the field, both dead and live lures should be 
carried. The former should be either the head and shoulders 
of a freshly-killed rabbit or a stuffed skin garnished with meat. 
The latter is a live pigeon, having a soft creance attached to its 
legs. The pigeon, however, rarely has to be sacrificed, and after 
being taken out afew times becomes quite accustomed to his 
journey, which generally takes place three days a week. I have 
often seen the lure pigeon feed from the hand while being 
held. A hood, a spare swivel, some string, and a knife are 
necessary. All hawks should be accustomed to dogs, both 
at home and in the field, either cocker or field spaniels 
being best. A goshawk soon learns to regard the spaniel 
as her friend and ally, especially if the latter be present at 
feeding times. Eyess goshawks will sometimes ‘ crabbe,” 1.¢., 
will, if disappointed of their quarry, fly at and “ bind” to the 
unfortunate spaniel, just to show there is no ill feeling. Passage 
goshawks, whether red hawks or haggards, will very rarely do 
this, and when manned and thoroughly trained are greatly 
preferable to eyesses, both on the perch and in the field. 

It is January 16th, one of those lovely winter days when every- 
thing is propitious for sport. The leaves are all down, the coverts 
and rough grass make capital lying for the ‘“‘ bunnies,” which it is 
hoped will be sitting out in every tuft and tussock. We decide 
to make a start at two. ‘The day before the ferrets have been 
run through some large earths in the plantation and the holes 
stopped. It has been a bright night, with a touch of frost, so there 
is every probability that there will be enough and to spare to 
provide flights for Agrippa. She has been carried for an hour 
or so during the morning, and has that keen, watchful, silent 
mood on her that shows that she is in perfect ‘ yarak,” viz., is 
keen to fly at any living thing that may get up in front of her. 
At the appointed hour we make a start. There are only two of 
us, and sport we mean to have. Our first draw is on some 
‘seeds ” outside the plantation. We have hardly started walking 
when a rabbit is spotted by the gos as he sits, thinking he is 
unobserved, under cover of three or four straws; however, he 
is soon started and running at his very best pace towards covert. 
The gos has gone, and is now close up to him; she makes a short 
quick feint, and the next instant we hear ‘ swish!” as her train 
is brushed through the stubble, and Brer Rabbit is taken. It is 
always satisfactory to have the first flight of the day successful ; 
this we had had, and after rewarding the gos we proceed to find 
another. This we soon do, and away goes the gos at a rabbit 
that has jumped up within 2oyds. of covert. The gos is very 
near, but the rabbit has gone, and up she shoots into a fir; she 
is soon down to the lure, and after a couple of mouthfuls is ready 
to fly again. We now try some “ thousand heads,” walking up 
the rows in line. The rustling of the leaves makes the gos very 
excited ; she fancies that every rustle is the announcement of ¢ 
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FEMALE GOSHAWK, AGRIPPA. 


fresh quarry. Suddenly away shoots a rabbit across two rows, 
up a third, through another, and, finding the gos unpleasantly 
near, turns short and tries to dodge through ; but the gos is there, 
and as he jumps to avoid her she rolls him over twice before 
he is stopped. After the usual rewarding, we continue walking 
the roots, and another bunny is bagged. We next make our 
way to some rough grass, dotted here and there with bushes, 
small trees, ash plants, and rough scrub. A rabbit soon jumps 
up, but does so after being passed, with the result that the gos 
gets a very bad start at him, and after a very dashing flight, 
through and round and in and out, she is done again, the 
rabbit having reached an unblocked hole, thus escaping the 
grip of Agrippa’s foot. Although disappointed, she is soon on 
the glove and ready; she is not kept waiting long, for a rabbit 
jumps up and is away right through the thick of the scrub. 
Twice he dodges the hawk, but she sticks to him; he bolts 
through some thin willows, but the gos is now close behind 
him ; he is reaching a heap ot tangled brambles and brushwood. 
He is safe; but no, she has taken him, and is draggeda yard into 
the bushes; there she sits, the rabbit firmly held in her powerful 
foot; how she got in without smashing herself is a mystery. 
With difficulty we cut away the brambles, and by reaching in 
are able to get hold of one leg of the rabbit; a long pull and 
a strong pull brings out rabbit, gos, and a bunch of dried 
grass, held firmly in her left foot across the rabbit’s head. She 
is much pleased with herself, and is well rewarded, 

Another rabbit is found, flown, and taken without much 
difficulty. Is there time for another flight? We move off to 
a likely spot, and soon a rabbit is seer sitting under a bunch of 
dead grass; away he bolts, with the gos after him, but cover 
is at hand, and in goes the rabbit like a bullet to think over 
and wonder why a great brute of a bird should fly after him 
like that. The gos has taken stand in a tree, and before there 
is time to get up to her away she goes to a small wheat stack, 
and disappears round the end of it. We run up, and find that 
she has taken a large rat, which she is already pulling at. She 
is taken up, and, after a mouthful or two, is perched on a gate 
and one of the rabbits held out to her; she soon sits on the fist, 
is fed up on the way home, and is allowed to take a full crop, 
which she well deserves. She will stand idle during the next 
day and not have any food, and will on the day following 
be taken out and again flown. J. L. Newmay. 


™ ’ . 
ON THE GREEN. 

OME discussion, in another column, of certain aspects of the vreat 
golfing ‘event of recent days, the open championship, has made it 
possible and profitable to reduce the length of these present notes from 
their normal measure, Vardon’s play on the very day after the 
championship is a striking testimony as to how little strain it has come 
to be to his practised muscles to play golf ‘for all he is worth,” as the 

phrase goes. And he is worth something. It shows too that the effect of 
having to take second place did not throw him off his game at all. To speak 
of any disappointment caused by being second in such a field as met 
together at Muirfield, is about as high a compliment to a man 
and a golfer as can be imagined. And yet Vardon has played 
himself into a position and a reputation that gives him a genuine right 
to disappointment at being second, or anywhere but first, in any field. Now that 
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Braid is champion, we may expect that that win, so long deserved, will give him 
a couraze and confidence that will make him more formidable than ever, and 
perhaps Vardon’s equal. That is to be seen. In the meantime, what has 
already been seen is Vardon going round the Edinburgh Burgess course at 
Barnton in scores of 72 and 71 on tlie very day a‘ter the championship. And 
then there was the great foursome of the internationals, Vardon and Taylor 
against the champion and Alec Herd. But of all these great doings the most 
interesting perhaps were Vardon’s scores on the Friday at Barnton; 70 is 
his own record for the green, and he went round in two strokes more 
than that the first round and onty one stroke above it the second 
round. It is interesting, because after the championship work cne would have 
expected to find that he would have suffered some reaction. But evidently 
nothing of the kind troubled him.  Braid’s championship makes golf in the 
highest ranks more interesting. He is at least to be put in brackets with 
Vardon and Taylor; and between these three we ought to see some pretty 
matches in the days to come. H1oRACE HutTCHINSON, 
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EATH lies heavy on the land in this particular 
week. Our ‘ Literary Notes’’ record the loss of 
two of the most conspicuous figures in the world of 
letters. Another personage, in some respects greater 
than either of them, has also departed. ‘The death 

of Lord Wantage appeals to us with peculiar effect, as it happened 
that, almost at the time when it took place, we were preparing 
in this office an account of the agricultural work done at 
Lockinge. In fact, the pictures had already been taken for it. 
He himself was extremely interested in them, and was looking 
forward with pleasurable anticipation to the publication of the 
article. At this moment, while grief is still fresh, we feel that it 
would be inopportune to dwell on this matter, but still no more 
suitable tribute could be paid to his character and influence than 
could be inferred from a simple description of the excellent services 
he has rendered to agriculture. The best of these services were 
the most practical in their nature. His estate at Lockinge is 
really an object-lesson to the farmers of England. As is well 
known, Lord and Lady Wantage were never poor, although it 
was jokingly said at the time of their marriage that they would 
be obliged to ‘rough it” on £20,000a year. Nevertheless, Lord 
Wantage was convinced that mere spending of money upon 
land could be of advantage to none except a few individuals. 
He, therefore, organised his agricultural affairs on a sound 
system, by which every department at Lockinge was expected to 
pay its way. 

A curious fact is that on land at the present moment 
poor men seem to be those who lose their money, whilst extremely 
rich men have in several cases (of which Lord Wantage was 
one) been able to conduct agricultural operations at a profit. 

We mention Lockinge particularly, because it was the chief 
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residence of Lord Wantage and the scene of his most interesting 
experiments; but in addition to his Berkshire estate of 18,000 
acres he owned 28,000 acres in Northamptonshire, and was a 
landlord also in the counties of Buckingham, Oxford, and 
Huntingdon. In Berkshire he farmed himself about 4,000 acres, 
on which he made it a feature to keep a fine herd of Hereford 
cattle, not exactly show stock, but well-bred useful animals. 
Extremely interested in all that pertained to education, he used 
annually to ask the students from Reading College to visit 
Lockinge on a day in June and see these cattle, and many of 
them carry memories of the practical and sound instruction 
conveyed during the course of 
these excursions. On his farm 
he employed well on to 200 
labourers, including men and 
women, and upon them he tried 
the effect of his well-known 
bonus system with excellent 
results. 

In other respects this great 
farm is extremely interesting. 
Lord Wantage had formed of 
it a_ self-contained and _self- 
sufficing little © community. 
He had erected a factory for 
repairs, with smithies, work- 
shops, and all the gear needed 
to keep things going. And 
at Ardington, the working 
centre of the estate, were 
the co-operative stores and 
public-house, which were all 
carefully described in No. 141 
of Country Lire, when it was 
stated that ‘“‘the manager (of 
the public-house) is paid a 
fixed salary, and the profits go 
to some village improvement, 
such as lamps and the cost of 
lighting them, both for Lockinge 
and Ardington.” This was but 
one of many of Lord Wantage’s 
useful devices His mind 
seemed continually fixed on 
schemes for the improve- 
ment of the lives of the cottagers 
Copyright and labourers on the estate, 
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and one personal characteristic will help much to explain how 
he became so practical in his efforts. JHis natural dignity was 
not of the pompous and foolish kind, and it never prevented him 
from conversing with all sorts and conditions of men on the most 
familiar terms. As the talk usually turned on what was practical 
and useful, he learned to discriminate between the theoretical 
ideas generated in the mind of a rich man, who naturally 
stands outside the struggles and hardships of the very poor. He 
has his own, it is true, but they are of a different kind. Many of 
the most generous schemes of rich men do more harm than good, 
because those who originated them did not take pains to under- 
stand the conditions to which they had to apply. Lord Wantage 
understood this perfectly well, and lost no opportunity of trying 
to realise the true facts of the case, and that in great measure 
accounts for the undeniable success achieved by him. No one 
who wishes to understand clearly the problem connected with the 
cultivation of English land can afford to neglect what has been 
done at Wantage—it represents the best thoughts of one of the 
most acute men of his day. 

In other fields his activity was quite as remarkable. He 
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was chairman of the English Red Cross Society, and dis- 
tinguished himself by entering Paris during the siege. He 
was also present in the Turco-Servian War of 1876. Lady 
Wantage has always been noted for her keen interest in and help 
of the poor of the East End, and in all her efforts she was greatly 
helped by her husband. It is scarcely necessary to enumerate 
the whole of their activities and labours. In Lord Wantage has 
disappeared one of those English nobles whose patriotism finds 
expression in striving to do good to their country. A valiant 
soldier, an enterprising and generous landowner, a_ philan- 
thropist, and in every respect a loyal and honourable citizen, 
there are few to whom we could say “ Vale” with more profound 
regret. It is somewhat pathetic to remember that he leaves 
no child behind him to inherit his estates and carry on his 
traditions. ‘The title dies with him. 

But Lord Wantage was very much more than a country 
gentleman and an authority on agriculture. His career was as 
varied as it was successful. He was born in 1832, so that his 
age at the time of death was sixty-nine, and a great deal of life 
and adventure had been crowded into. that period. He was 
educated at Eton, and joined the Scots Fusilier Guards in 1850. 
During the Crimean War he greatly distinguished himself, and 
won the Victoria Cross for an act of valour that has become part 
of our history. It has been thus described: ‘‘ When the forma- 
tion of the line of the regiment had been disordered at the Alma, 
Captain Lindsay (Lord Wantage) stood firm with the colours, 
and by his example and energy greatly tended to restore order. 
At Inkerman, at a most trying moment, he with a few men 
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charged a party of Russians, driving them back and running one 
through the body himself.” He retired from the Army soon after 
the Crimea was over, and in 1858 became Equerry to the 
Prince of Wales, with whom his friendship continued to the eid. 
As a politician Lord Wantage never cut a very conspicuous 
figure. He sat in the House of Commons as Member for 
Berkshire from 1865 to 1885, atid held office jm*Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government from 1877 to 1880 as Financial Secretary to the War 
Office. It was in 1885 that he was raised to the peerage, under 
the title of Baron Wantage. 

Thus it is nothing but the truth to say that Lord Wantage 
represented every side of the typical English nobleman’s life. 
He devoted himself to the industry most suitable to one of his 
station, he had served both as a regular soldier and a volunteer, 
he was deeply interested in national defence, and also in the 
human treatment of those wounded in war, and, finally, he was ever 
striving to add to the material comfort of the labouring people 
around him. .To put all this in its simplest form, he lived the life 
of a typical country gentleman of England, and one knows of 
none that is pleasanter or healthier, none that is more accurately 
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calculated to advance the welfare of the nation. The land is 
fortunate that has many citizens of the same brand. 


POLO NOTES. 


ITH the Champion Cup in the immediate future, our minds 
naturally turn to the prospects of that contest, the final of 
which is to take place to-morrow. The Rugby team (or are we 
to call them Ranelagh ?) are unquestionably improving every 
time they play. They are splendidly mounted, and the 
known judgment of Captain Miller enables him to arrange 

the ponies and riders to suit each other, so that not only are the team well 
mounted, but they are suitably mounted, which is, after all, the chief thing. On 
the other hand, the Old Cantabs—the present holders of the cup—have good 
ponies, but are not so absolutely fitted with the right style of pony for their 
play. In any case the match will be an even one, and a prophecy would be 
futile. There are so many chances at polo, The Social Clubs’ Tournament 
was an instancé of that, or when Hurlingham lost the great match the week 
before last by the stretching of a saddle girth. The chances are among the 
charms of the game, it is true, but they interfere with our forecasts. 

Looking back over the past week, we had some very good games in the 
course of the Handicap Tournament at Hurlingham, notably those on Monday 
week. There was a good entry, and the presence of Mr. A. Rawlinson, Mr. F. 
Mackey, Mr. Godfrey Heseltine, Mr. Tom Drybrough, Lord Shrewsbury, and 
Mr. F. Hargreaves among the players enabled Mr. St. Quinton to arrange the 
teams so that each had a fair chance of winning if they played up to their form. 
A handicap tournament is interesting in several ways. It gives players not in 
the first rank a chance of playing with those who are. Then, too, the manager 
watching closely can see which players are coming forward ; and, lastly, the 
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critical spectator learns how true all that we write about the value of combination 
is, when he sees how some men are only near their best when trusted players 
are behind or in front of them. 

Saturday last was a busy day at Ranelagh, no less than three matches 
being played in the course of the afternoon. The Household Cavalry was very 
strongly represented, Comte de Madre being the only one of the eight players 
in the first game not in the Ist Life Guards or the Royal Horse Guards. The 
teams were not very closely matched. For the Ist Life Guards Captain 
Cookson, Messrs. Ward and Brassey, and Captain Shreiber played well together, 
and scored rapidly, never giving the club team a chance, and won a very 
moderate game by ten goals to one. The next game had more interest, 
because Stansted were giving their Coun:y Cup team an outing. Thus we were 
able to form some idea of their prospects. But neither Mr. Tresham Gilbey, 
the No. 3, nor Mr. G. Gold, the No. 4, was playing. It must not be forgotten 
that this club last year were unable to play much, as they had nearly half their 
members in South Africa. Saturday’s four were Messrs. Lobb, Blyth, Guy 
Gilbey, and Routledge. They were, however, unable to make a very great 
show against a moderate Ranclagh team, only scoring three goals against nine 
made by their opponents, We shall have to look farther afield for the winners. 
I had the pleasure of seeing the Liverpool Club playing at Childwall. This 
team are beautifully mounted, and, should they beat Catterick and Middlewood in 
the Northern division of the tournament, will very likely contest the cup with 
the Rugby team, who are at present the holders. I have not yet heard which 
of the Rugby players are qualified for the County Cup. It will be remembered 
that players must be resident in the county and within twenty-five miles of the 
polo ground of the club which they represent. Then no one can play who has 
been in the Champion, Inter-regimental, Ranelagh, or Dublin Cup tournaments 
within the last two years, A win for Liverpool, if it came off, would be popular, 
for the club is one of the oldest in England, dating from 1872, and, especially 
of late years, no polo club has been more public-spirited in encouraging polo in 
every way. They have each season a show which, beginning as a small club 
exhibition, has, by good management, become a large affair. On Saturday last 
this show was held at Childwall. The crowd was a large one, and the entries 
were good in numbers and quality. The light-weight polo pony class numbered 
twenty-six, and the judges, Messrs. T. F. Dale and W. C. Tinsley, had hard 
work to pick out the winners, so level was the quality. There were not many 
thorough-bred misfits ; the majority were genuine light-weight ponies of polo 
type. Comparisons are odious, but, having examined the classes at Ranelagh 
carefully, T th nk the Liverpool committee, though they had no class, of course, 
like the Kanelagh champions, way congratulate themselves on having gathered 
together the best light-weight class ot the year. Mr. A. T. Neilson’s Bella, a 
bay mare, and Mr. A. Tyrer’s Mystery 
had a close struggle for first place. One 
of the judges to:d me that, though in 
every respect a charming pony, the 
latter was rather too light in bone to 
win; but such depth of girth I never 
saw in a pony of polo size. The 
judges rode the majority of the 
ponies, and many cards of com- 
mendation wee justly distributed. 
The heavy-weight class was not quite 
so good; but Mr. Dennis’s Lyddite 
and the same owner’s Twitter were 
first and second. Lyddite is a dun 
pony of immense power and bone, 
and it turned and twisted with the 
judges in a wonderful manner. Twitter, 
of course, is well known, as it brought 
400 guineas at the late Mr. Jack 
Drybrough’s sale. ‘This pony had a 
shade more quality than the winner, 
and was possibly faster, but was not 
quite so handy. It would take too 
much space to speak of all the classes, 
but the excellent breeding classes can- 
not be passed over. Mr. Norris 
Midwocd showed Rudheati, likely to 
make a polo pony sire. This is a 
thorough-bred bay by Macheath. The 
same owners Shylass II. was quite 
the best youngster in the show, and 
the Rev. Alfred Green-Price won in 


the yearling class with ac.estnut by W. 4. Rouch, 
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the now famous Grange Stud Sindi- 
way. The foreign class were all 
Argentines, plain but handy. When 
we consider that Hurlingham .had a 
big show also.on Saturday, it is 
evident that there are still some good 
ponies being raised in the kingdom. 

There will, I have just heard, 
probably be five teams in the Champion 
Cup, but nothing entered disturbs my 
belief that the great trophy must he 
between the Old Cantabs and Rugby. 
Rumours are floating about as to a 
challenge from America to an inter- 
national match towards the close of the 
season. Nothing has been arranged, 
and good as some of the American 
players are, they would hardly be able 
to make much of a game with our 
crack teams, and they would probably 
not care to have a team made up 
on purpose to give them a game. On 
the whole it is doubtful whether the 
match will come off this year. 

In the provinces Cirencester 
proved too strong last week for 
Oxford University. The latter team 
played Mr. W. Astor at back, 
instead of Mr. Palmer. The 
Maharaja Kumar of Cooch Behar was the only one of the Oxford men 
who could score at all. They rode hard and hit fairly well, but they were too 
independent, and did not always seem to know where the goal-posts were. 
There are only two directions in which it is of any use to drive a polo ball— 
one to give it to your own side, the other to send it towards the goal. Some 
people seem to think that the whole duty of polo playing is to hit the ball 
somehow and somewhere. 

The Ladies’ Sports at Ranelagh last week proved a great success and 
attracted considerable attention, as such events always do. The weather was 
all that could be desired, and the competitors showed an amount of skill and 
judgment that drew applause from the large crowd gathered to witness the 
gymkhana, the majority of whom were well qualified to express an opinion on 
the merits of such a display. 

The two accompanying illustrations, of Miss Isabel Blyth racing home and 
Miss C. K. Young tilting at the ring, indicate the nature of the contests, several 
of which were of an amusing character from a spectator’s point of view, 
but all requiring nerve and a thorough knowledge of the art of managing a 
horse. X. 
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June roth, 
Tue Fox’s FAMILY. 

ERHAPS there is nothing prettier in the whole range of English wild 
life than a vixen and her cubs at play. If you are lucky enough to 
drop in upon the family party at a moment when the father fox is 
at home tco, his absurd attitude of pretended aloofness adds to the 
humour of the scene. You can see that every hair on the tail that 
curls round his feet, as he sits haughtily at a little distance, is stiff 

with pride in his progeny. But he looks at the scenery, yawns, gives a lazy 
lick at his shoulder, and then, when a gambol of the youngsters brings them 
romping right up to him, he looks down upon them with a sort of idle cur-o,ity, 
as if he was not quite sure, and did not much care, what kind of creatures they 
might be. Then he suddenly remembers an appointment—to meet himself 
alone at the rabbit warren—and is off. Sometimes, of course, father fox unbends, 
especially if mother happens to be out of the way, and has a ‘‘ rumbustious ” 
game of romps with the children on his own account, miking believe that they 
are a pack of foxhounds whom he is sl+ying sinsle-handed with consummate 
ease ; but just when the youngsters are e:nboldened to tug his tail, he suddenly 
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remembers his dignity, with a half-snarl sends them all scuttling from him, and 
goes off ‘*on business.” For father fox knows that he has a hungry and high- 
spirited family, and if he did not work hard to feed it and maintain its dignity, 
who would? It is all very well for their mother to lie on her back and let 
them lug her about like a dead rabbit, but a dog fox must draw the line 
somewhere. me 

SURPRISED AT ROMPS. 

Your best chance to watch the little cubs at play is when they are just big 
enough to be left alone for an hour or two, while father and mother are away 
getting food for their growing appetites, and—if the truth be told—doing a little 
sweetheirting by the way. The cubs have all the fierce and evasive instincts of 
their parents, but lack their experience and trained quickness of sense. So as 
you suddenly step into a clearing in the covert you may almost put your foot in 
the middle of the family, who are having a rare rough and tumble round a pile 
of logs by the path. There are moments when one would give almost any sum 
that might be mentioned for a camera, and such a one is when you see five little 
foxes in a row, who have all jumped in the extremity of their surprise on to the 
top of the logs and, with arched becks and fluffed out tails like kittens, are 
hissing at you in chorus. No den of rattlesnakes could produce more threatening 
sibilance, nor present an aspect mvre intensely ferocious, than those baby foxes, 
each with ears laid back, distended jaws and gleaming teeth, promising you 
instant destruction if you move a step nearer. Move that step and they scatter 
like quicksilver, but it is more amusing to stand motionless and watch their 
feroci‘y subsiding comically into shamefaced fear, as each one half-glances 
behind him to see what the others are doing, and, feeling rather than seeing 
that they are inclined to make a bolt of it, makes a bolt too. 


LANGUAGE OF SIGNS. 

But what an amazing thing it-is, when one comes to think of it, that those 
little foxes have no direct means of telling their parents, when these return, 
what has happened in their absence! Indirectly they will do so, of course. 
Bold in their parents’ presence, they will go sniffing about the spot where the 
mysterious human apparition stood. One sniff will enlighten the old foxes as to 
the meaning of their children’s behaviour, and the cubs, no doubt, will learn from 
the manner in which their parents express their knowledge that the Man who 
invaded their playground was a very terrible enemy indeed, and they will know 
how to behave the next time they see or scent a human being. Thus, without 
speech, animals manage to convey much useful information to each other ; and 
you may easily notice in the case of any gregarious animals, such as sheep, how 
quick a language is that of signs. When a number are feeding together one will 
sometimes raise his head ; on the instant some of those near him will raise their 
heads too and look, not at him, but in the direction of his gaze. _If, however, 
the first animal throws up his head suddenly, as if alarmed, those near him will 
ofien bolt at once. If he does not accompany them, they will stop and look 
to see what caused his false alarm. All gregarious creatures are equally quick 
to read each other’s signs of pleasure on the discovery of food, and to interpret 
tokens of sexual interest. 

INDEPENDENT RABBITS. 

The rabbit seems, at first sight, a curious exception to this rule. As vou 
enter a warren a rabbit here and there sees you at once and bolts, but others 
remain unconcernedly feeding, even when, as sometimes happens, they are much 
nearer to you than those which have taken alarm. Sometimes, too, a terrified 
bunny wi. seem to scuttle straight past a group that are feeding together 
without alarming them at all. To some extent this might be a useful provision 
of Nature, for rabbits are not strictly gregarious, each family recognising their 
separate home, and bolting to it when danger threatens. If, therefore, all the rabbits 
in a warren took alarm because one chanced to bolt, they would necessarily rush 
in different directions, and many might run straight into the peril. This, 
however, would not justify the apparent unconcern which they exhibit, and I 
sometimes think that it may be explained by the limitation of a rabbit’s horizon, 
Bunny, when feeding, carries his eyes within an inch or two of the ground, and, 
as he generally feeds in uneven ground sprinkled with shrubs and tangled 
undergrowth, the probability is that he sees and hears very little of what is going 
on around him. He thus has neither the opportunity nor the reed to cultivate 
the language of signs by which gregarious animals which graze in the open and 
are exposed to common dangers convey their emotions instantaneously to each 
other. At the same time, the rabbit has brought almost to a miracle his power 
of bolting at sight. The snap of trigger and explosion of the cartridge are not 
more simultaneous than the appearance of danger and the “ going off” of bunny, 

SonGc Birps oF NIGHT. 

**In June he changes tune,” says the old cuckoo rhyme, and this year, in 
North Norfolk, I first heard the cuckoo’s changed note on June 8th. Last year [ 
first heard it on the night of June Ist, or, rather, the very early morning of June 2nd, 
for the cuckco is a very frequent midnight songster. At no other hour, too, do 
those ‘* two old notes ” sound so clear and mellow, so full of ‘‘the music of another 
world,” as when they come floating to you across the sleeping country in the half- 
dusk of summer midnight. Why the cuckoo should sing, or, rather, call, at night 
is not at all clear, Tre nightingale’s habit of singing late might be reasonably 
explained as an acquired habit which is useful to the species in attracting 
upwards the atiention 0! cats, stoats, weasels, rats, and other nocturnal prowlers 
when they are near the nest of the nightingale on the ground. The plover, 
whose nest is on the ground also, calls a great deal on the wing at night, too, 
and parallel hal its in the daytime are exhibited by most ground-nesting birds, 
which, either by eccentricities of song, flight, or behaviour, generally cause you to 
look at them when you might find their nests if vo.1 kept your eyes upon the 
ground. To say that they have deliberately adopted these tactics for the purpose 
of distracting your attention would be giving them credit for mental powers 
which they do not possess. If they did, they would use them in a variety of 
ways. - But nothing is easier to believe than that, the antics of excitab'e 
individuals of a species having proved useful in distracting attention when their 
nests were in danger, successive generations have become more and more 
leavened with the tendency to exhibit such antics, until they have’ become 
stereotyped characteristics of the species. 

;' THE Noisy SEpGE WARBLER. 

But why should it be useful to the sedge wariner to sing at the top of his 
voice at night whenever'he hears a noise? Is it that, nesting generally.in watery 
places, and roosting ata little distance. from the nest, it is useful to tempt a 
prowling enemy to tumble into the water at the wrong place? The sedge 
warl.Jer doés not, of course, always build in. sedges or even.near water. Between 
this place and the post town there are two-miles of Norfolk road, hedged on 
both sides. In the hedges there are nests of man. kinds of birds, including 
several sorts of warblers, but if you pass along that road at night, only one <f 
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the hundreds of birds which live there and her your footsteps passing raises his 
voice in protest. This, of course, is the sedge warbler. Now the habit would 
not have become fixed as a peculiarity of the sedge warbler species if it was not 
of advantage. Nature stereotypes nothing that will not pay for the casting. 
Yet it can be no conceivable benefit to the sedge warbler in this hedge to tell 
every nocturnal wayfarer whereabouts his nest is. Nor, one would have thought, 
could it help the bird to attract stoats and such-like to that part of the hedge. 
Still, if my supposition, that when the nest is built among reeds the male bird’s 
voice would tempt an enemy into the water be correct, it would be natural that the 
minority of the species, who-nest at a-distance from water, should retain the 
habit 
DROUGHT: AND INSECTS, 

The prolonged drought appears to have had an amazing effect in the 
multiplication, or, rather, the preservation of multitudes, of small life, especially 
small caterpillars and other leaf-eating creatures. It may be only a local 
phenomenon, attributable to separate causes, but I-have never known a season, 
I think, in which the leaves were so riddled so early in the season. In a large 
wood near here, it is safe to say that there is not a single leaf on one of the 
hundreds of oak trees which is not partly eaten, and the multitudes of cater- 
pillars overhead cause a ceaseless sound like the pattering of gentle rain on the 
herbage below. At the same time, the drought has been accompanied by an 
east or north wind—it changed tothe west yesterday—which has kept back insect 
life in general. Expert entomologists will tell you that moths seldom emerge in 
numters when the wind is in the east, and expert anglers know, too, the 
effect of the east wind on the natural ‘ flies.” So, for many weeks of May 
there were positively fewer moths flying along the hedgerows at dusk than were 
to be found in February or March. This week there should be such a rush of 
insects as has seldom been witnessed, and, at the same time, millions upon 
millions of caterpillars should be washed off the trees by the rain. For it is the 
British climate, after all, and not man or the birds, which holds the balance 
between vegetation and small life in this green land. E. K. R. 





REPTILES IN DORSET. 


‘¢It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 
And that craves wary walking.” 


HE above reflection on the part of ‘‘ most noble Brutus” proves that 
even the reptiles of Warwickshire did not escape the notice of the 
all-observant Shakespeare ; and it is as true to-day as when he wrote 
those lines, that the best time to observe our serpents, especially the 
venomous adder, is during the first warm days of spring and early 
summer, Just at this time of the year, before the growth of bracken, 

grass, and herbage becomes so dense as to make the observation of creatures 
that move on the ground a matter of great difficulty, the field naturalist who 
wishes to investigate his local reptiles must waste no time. Other reasons, too, 
connected with the habits of the animals themselves, combine with the above to 
render them more accessible to observation than at a later period of the year, 
Thus it was that, wishing to enquire into the distribution, size, and variations of 
adders in central Dorset, I found myself, on a lovely evening of April’s last week, 
en route tor a picturesque village in that district. | ** Nine miles f om any of the 
modern forms of civilisation,” was the description of the locality given me by my 
kind host, and this is the actual distance to be traversed from Sherborne to the some- 
what isolated vale in which B——- N—— nestles. Driving from Sherborne, the 
site of the once extensive forest of Blackmore is crossed, represented now by a 
solitary remaining ancient oak stump. Once off the site of this erstwhile forest, 
the observant traveller at once notices that he is on soil of a different character, 
viz., chalk, and the ophiologist is reminded of the chalk downs of Kent, and the 
partiality which adders show for this soil in that county. 

Thus it was not surprising to find—as- proved to be the case—tha: adders were 
more numerous on the chalky land extending from the edge of the old Black- 
more forest to the sea than on the clay land which is now where the forest was. 
This feature in our serpent distribution is to be seen in various parts of England, 
and is probably due tv the greater warmth and dryness afforded ly chalk land, 
two qualities much appreciated by adders. Moreover, the chalk districts present 
other attractions, in the shape of the old disused quarries and ‘ pit-dwellings,” 
which mark the, places that were the habitations of our forefathers, These 
places, now overgrown with brambles, are idea} spots for adder-mothers to sun 
themselves in, and thus derive from Nature the heat required to further the 
development of the young within them—-a proceeding common in these cold- 
blooded reptiles. Thus it was at once obvious, that theoretical considerations 
alone would prepare one to find in central Dorset a habitat for adders as ideal 
as any our land can offer. Asa matter of fact, Dorset is one of the very few 
counties in which the whole six species of reptiles indigenous to Great Britain 
are to be found, the three serpents and the three lizards occurring in one or 
other parts of the county. Here it was that, in June, 1853, the late Mr. 
Frederick Bond and the Rev. O. Pickard Cambridge—on the borders of Parley 
Heath—made the interesting discovery of the rare smooth snake. Since then, 
it has been taken on many occasions in that neighbourhood, but not in central 
Dorset. 

But now to come to the results of this particular reptile hunt.  Incontro- 
vertible evidence of the presence of serpents was forthcoming immediately on my 
arrival, in the shape of six adders and two ring snakes, which had been killed 
by the beaters in a rabbit shoot a day or two before. I regretted the 
destruction of the harmless ring snakes, but the adders I was glad to see. Iam 
afraid that no ‘amount. of persuasion will ever avail to preserve our harmless 
reptiles from death at the hands of our rural population. To them, all serpents 
and lizards alike are vermin, and as such to be destroved at every opportunity. 
The six adders comprised five males and one female. The female was 25}in. 
Jorg, an unusual size for this locality; the five males ranged from rg}in. to 
23in. in length, and several, having just cast their spring slough, showed. the 
black, markings on a grey background very brilliantly. After a blank day, except 
for the finding of a large slough 28in. long, the day following was a red-letter 
day for the reptile-hunter. -Four hours’ hard work in patches of gorse and chalk 
pits resulted in: the capture of ‘six adders, and several ring snakes were also 
measured and. liberated. Two: of the venomous species were particularly 
interesting; one a male in ‘the: act’ of casting his s'ough, and the other a 
specimen of the variety of adder:known as the small red viper. This last was 
amale, which proves that these ‘sinall red vipers are not of necessity simply 
young female adders of the ordinary type. The ring snakes measured ranged 
irom 36in. to 4oin., the usual adult length. In addition to these serpents some 
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slow-worms were recorded, one as large as 17in., and the small viviparous lizard 
was observed scuttling across a ride, and was allowed to pursue its hurried 
way unmolested. Thus four out of the six British reptiles were taken, the 
smooth snake and the sand lizard alone not being seen. 

There are not many subjects on which the average rustic mind displays much 
imagination, but that of ‘‘snakes” is a very prominent exception. On my 
way home I was informed, amongst other things, that adders occurred with four 
legs; and that an ancient dime in the village had once been bitten on the lez 
by a slow-worm, with the appalling result that on every anniversary of this 
momentous occurrence an eruption broke out on the spot exactly the colour 
of the slow-worm. Moreover, a ring snake had been seen to swallow nine 
young ones, a feat I never before heard this species accused of, though of course 
every second person one met had seen adders perform it. Lastly, there was a 
sad tale of a cow who yielded no milk when milk was expected from her. On 
being closely watched, the depraved animal was seen to permit a large ring 
snake to swarm up her leg and apply its mouth to each teat in succession, till no 
milk was left ! 

Surveying the reptile fauna of Dorset as it is to-day, one cannot help being 
struck with the fact, so ably dealt with by Mr. Mansell-Pleydell in his recent 
Presidential address to the Dorset Naturalists’ Society, that the county is very 
rich in fossil remains of these creatures, As it was then, even so it remains now, 
one of the most prolific of English counties as far as the class Reptilia is 
GreRALD LEIGHTON, M.B., F.S.Sc.: 


LITERARY NOTES. 


N this beautiful June weather, when one’s thoughts turn niturally only to 
what is fine and beautiful, it is sad to be forced to dwell on the ravages 
of death. Yet every other topic in the world of letters is dwarfed for the 
moment by the news that two men who have Leen familiar to more than 

Sir Walter Besant was perhaps the 

most conspicuous personality in the world of letters. How great, or how 
little, one is not disposed to ask too curiously and critically at the moment. 

Critics may hasten to “ place him,” but, really, their labour isin vain. A writer’s 

wo'k lives after him, and time his its own way of finding a verdict. And quite 

apart from his books, Sir Walter Besant has left a name that deserves to be 

First of all, he was loyal to, and proud of, his vocation. Sir Walter 

Pesant was in letters what Sir Henry Irving is in acting—one who was jealous 

for the honour of all those who practise the same craft. In season and out of 

season, he maintained that literature was a noble profession, and that those who 
follow it seldom in this country receive the reward that is their due. Noother 
calling, as a matter of fact, can produce such an array of disinterested devotees 

men who have written, not because they have loved fame or money or 

distinction, but out of sheer love; men who have willingly faced poverty, 
obscurity, and even dishonour, in order that they might pursue their craft. Sir 
Walter Besant did not need to make these sacrifices. He might be described as 
the robust elder brother of the Guild, who was perfectly competent to hold his 
own in the hurly-burly of life. There are weakl:ngs who are not able to do so, and 
it was for them his best exertions were put forth. In a sense, he revolutionised 
for them the business of publication. I say in a sense, because it would 
be absurd to maintain that his services were everywhere needed. There are 
in London several great publishing houses whose traditions are old and 
honourable. Before Sir Walter’s time they treated authors well, and would 
have continued to do so had he never lived; but there are also smaller 
and more obscure firms that ex'st by, to use straight language, cheating 
the author. They had shameless forms of covenant, and habitually took 
advantage of his position to get his signature to them. Sir Walter Besant 
was unceasing in his efforts to expose and discredit this form of dishonesty. 
How many are the agreements he has pub!ished, how oftea has he shown up 
in print the devices of the dishonest pulisher, how frequently has he 
championed the cause of a just Copyright Act! It may be, as we have said, that 
the greater firms are unaffected, but then the poor and struggling author often 
finds it difficult to get on with them, and emphatically it is the poor and 
struggling who owe gratitude to Sir Walter Besant. 

Of his purely literary work, the book that has a peculiar interest for 
CountrRY LIFE readers was his ‘‘ Eulogy of Richard Jefferies.” I have always 
looked upon that asa wonderful sour de force. Sir Walter Besant was a thorough 
townsman. He was not indeed born in London, but in Portsmouth in the year 
1836; but the metropolis was the city of his adoption. No one has written 
better about old London, or entered more {fully into the life of the streets, vet, 
when it became necessary, he showed a perfect sympathy with Richard Jefferies, 
one who hated towns, and was nothing if not an apostle of the open air. Sir 
Walter Besant did not pretend to know much of field or hedgerow, yet it is safe 
to say that no living student of Natural History could have entered more fully 
into the ideals of one who was the exact opposite. It was a very fine thing to 
do on the part of a man whose heart was devoted to the amelioration and 
improvement of life in the slums, and whose own dreams were of a People’s 
Palace and other things meant for the city poor. 
honour that reflects greater credit on him than the knighthood he bestowed on 
this author, Of Sir Walter Besant’s novels it is understood that his own 
favourite was ‘‘ Dorothy Foster,” and it may be doubted if he ever succeeded 
in doing anything finer than that picture of Derwentwater and the Northumbrian 
Jacobites. 

In Mr. Robert Buchanan, literature has lost a man of quite another type. 
Sir Walter Bes int belonged to the regular army of lite-atuse, and personified all 
that is orderly and respectable in it. | Robert Buchanan was born a Bohemian. 
He came to London with the proverbial half-crown in his pocket ; literally, he 
cultivated literature. like the early Edinburgh reviewers, on a little oatmeal, 
lived in a garret, fed at a coffee stall, and altogether reminds one of an older 
type of literary man, the old Grub Street author. Nor can he be truly said ever 
to have emerged from it. He did, in a sense, achieve his task of ‘* climbing up the 
climbing wave,” and had his burst of prosperity like the others, but prosperity did not 
agree with him, and his later days approximated to the earlier. He was, in a sense, 
too various for success. He wrote novels that were very good yet never of the 
very highest cla s ; he was a poet, but he never touched the first rank ; a dramatist, 
but his plays can never pass into the literature of the stage; an essayist, but the 
effect of his words had evaporated almost before the ink with which they were 
wrilten grew dry. © Despite all his great ability, he lacked something of the 
reverence for literature that belongs to the masters of the craft. His attack on 
Rossetti when in the pride of his maturity, and the perversity of the views he 
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expressed in his later days, may be forgiven, but it is more difficult to overlook the 
fact that he laid a sacrilegious hand on Fielding and Richirdson, converting their 
great novels in‘o rather poor plays. It was a sign o! the “* something lacxin ¢ 
that prevented Buchanin from ever taking that high rank to which his talents 
seemed to entitle him. Yet he was a rare fighter, and deserves as much regret 
as the soldier who abides at his post and dies there. Many a wide reputation 
of to-day rests on a flimsy basis when compared with claims to notice posse .sed 
by Robert Buchanan. : 

An experiment not to be lightly tried is that of attempting to read a 
modern novel twice cver. Of the huge crowd that grow up like rank weeds it isa 
great thing if they will stand one skipping. Buy a newly-published novel at a 
bookstall, and the chances are that you either find it so dull that you leave it 
below the seat with the empty luncheon basket, or so irritating you ‘toss it out 
of window. Even if, by chance, it should turn out to be one of the better sort, it is 
far wiser never to look at itagain. The first time you are carried along by something 
strange in the story or vigorous in the characterisation, and, if you are like the 
present writer, you skip a great deal, and that has the same effect as condensing. 
But next time you are more critical. You demand, not formally, quite uncon- 
sciously in fact, that every incident and character shall be not only striking but 
natural. You test the whole fabric by your own experience. Probably, no:hing of 
the same kind happened personally to you, so that in one sense you have no guide, 
yet you cannot help having gauged human nature to some extent, and real 
criticism, as apart from merely pedantic and bookish criticism, is the testing of 
literiture by life. The imaginative writer, to be of any good, must create a 
world for his characters, and the reader, the individual, is also the centre of 
a similar little world, and he tries the one by the other. 

The book to which I have given a second reading is “ Jack Raymond,” by 
E. L. Voynich (Heinemann). If I had written on this book in the flusn of a 
first reading, it must have been to praise it up to the sky as being clever, 
energetic, uncommon, a book quite out of the rut, But in that case the standard 
of comparison would have been the ordinary successful book of the day, the 
work of a Sarah Grand or a Marie Corelli, a Hall Caine, an Anthony Hope, or 
the like. To-day they are, and to-morrow—well, it is not nice to say rude things 
without provocation. Judged by their standard ‘‘ Jack Raymond ' : isa great book, 
yet it did not success‘ully emerge from a second trial. There are in it three studies 
of aremarkable nature. Oneis Mr. Raymond, the vicar of Portharrick, evidently 
intended by the author as an ‘incarnation of ‘the beastly, loathsome god, 
Respectability.” Under it all he carries an undying lust of cruelty. Here is a 
picture of him in full enjoyment of his secret vice 2 *« The vicar looked twenty 
years younger. The lifeless eyes were shining, little quivers of delight played at the 
corners of the mouth. He was like a man who has drunk the elixir of life. 
After he hid thrashed Spotty till the poor animal was nearly dead, Jack knew 
‘there was then one thing in the world that uncle really enjoyed.” By a nasty 
train of circumstances, the boy is brought under the lash himself, and here is 
a companion picture of the Vicar, after several days of steady thrashing of his 
innocent nephew. ‘“‘ ‘Jack,’ the Vicar cried again. A slow, dark flush went 
up to his forehead, the line of his mouth grew thin and straight. Something 
atavistic, something sensual and violent came over the whole face. The nostrils 
began to quiver. ‘Jack,’ he repeated for the third time, and stopped a 
moment. ‘Do you mean again to defy me?’ They looked at each other in 
silence. Then the Vicar’s eyes crept slowly down vards to the naked shoulder 
and to the straight red bar acruss it. The old cannibal craving that he knew so 
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well was taking possession of him again.” ‘nus, beneath the garb of respecta- 
bility, is a frightful demon disclosed, but it does not seem to me quite natural. 
I quite admit that the cruelty is possible, but in a man of some culture and 
refinement it would, I think, have assumed a form less gross. As it stands it is 
unmitigated savagery. 

In Jack himself the author has tried to picture a fine natural boy nearly 
ruined body and soul by the Vicar’s harsh treatment. But here again the 
picture, though strong and striking to a degree, does not seem to me quite to 
hang togetter. The boy is first introduced as the ringleader of a band of rustic 
hooligans, who attack a farmer, upset his apple-cart, and steal his apples. At 
home he is misunderstood and ill-treated, and no doubt he presents material 
out of which it would have been interesting to develop a strong man. But for 
the purpose of the story it is necessary to endow him with a quite babyish 
innocence and purity, and a very kind and tender heart. The result is an 
impression that, instead of the plot having woven itself naturally as a plot 
should round the characters, the characters have been hewn out to fit into the 
story. A chief of bad boys might have the making of a hero in him, certain'y, 
but that he would at an early age have eaten with precocity of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge is inevitable. 

The third study is of the poetic or artistic temperament. In one sense it 
is the most powerful of all, perhaps the truest. For here the author’s courage 
leads far less into exaggeration, or, rather, he is on a theme where exaggeration 
is scarcely possible. A devotion to art dwarfs everything else ; affection, duty, 
family ties, all the gentle human bonds, fall beneath it. ‘*I have no right to 
take him from his music because I am dying,” says Theo’s mother, and her 
death-bed inspired a masterpiece. ‘* A room seemed to grow out of the shadows, 
half darkened, wholly grief-stricken, and cheerless ; his mother, with her drawn 
white face upon the pillow, her wasted, piteous hands; and beside the bed a 
watching figure, silent, weary-eyed. He began to play. As fer the audience, 
he had forgotten it; he was playing, not for the concert-goers of Paris, but for 
Jack and Helen. When he ended, there was silence. Then thunderous applause 
broke out again. He shuddered as he went down the steps.” The artist 
seduces his friend’s sister, and they both acquiesce in his right. ‘It is the 
privilege of babies and of gods, and of all things defenceless and divine; they 
take our joys and break them, and we comfort ourselves with the broken pieces.” 
One amour followed another in his life, and they were the parents of his master- 
pieces, as Molly’s undoing resulted in ‘*‘The Crocus Field.” Never has the 
pitilessness of art been more strongly pictured. Altogether, the book, if scarcely 
of that texture whereof masterpieces are woven, is so vigorous a protest against 
the cold and rigid lines of conventionality, it suggests so many lines of thought, 
and prompts imagination in so many diverse ways, that I am almost inciined 
to reverse my first verdict, and say it really is worth a second reading. 

Books to o:der from the library : 

““The Land of Cockaigne.” Matilde Serao. (Heinemann.) 
‘Life, Letters, and Diaries of Lieutenant-General Sir Gerald Graham.” 

(Blackwood. ) 

“‘Laboremus.” Bjornstjerne Bjornson. (Chapman and Hall.) 
“The Fall of the Curtain.” Harold Begbie. (Hutchinson. ) 
ON-LOOKER. 











INSECT PLAGUES. 
(To tHE Eprror or “Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—I would advise the Marquess of Northampton to use Rimmel’s toilet 
vinegar as a remedy for the bites of ‘‘ harvesters.” A few applications (just dabbed 
on with the finger) allay the irritation at once. Nothing else that I have tried 
gives me such immediate relief.—F. J. L. 





THE CUCKOO. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountTrRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I see your correspondent ‘* E. K. R.” in last week’s issue asking for 
suggestions about the cuckoo. I think the cuckoo might be compared to certain 
people in this world who go by the name of ‘ wasters,” as he always seems to 
be intending to do something, but cannot fix his attention on it (but must 
cuckoo), and so neglects his work and fails to provide a home for his family. 
The consequence is, that after perpetual wandering the female bird thinks that 
she really must lay an egg somewhere, so promptly lays it wherever she happens 
to be, on the ground, then proceeds to pick it up in her beak, and place it in 
the nearest nest she can find, and afterwards forgets all about it, leaving it to 
the care of some faithful little bird, most likely a hedge-sparrow. The cuckoo is 
really a most annoying bird if one hears much of him as he travels about ever- 
lastingly trying to imitate those cheap Swiss clocks. —CUCKOOS-HATE. 
COCKCHAFERS EATING ROSE BUDS. 
To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I should like to know whether other of your readers who take an interest 
in roses have had the experience that I have suffered lately in my garden. It 
has been a great caterpillar year, as I think I have seen noticed in your paper, 
and the foliage generally has been very badly eaten. But what vexes me 
particularly with regard to the roses is the way in which the tops of the young 
buds have been eaten off, with the result that, although the rose Llooms, the 
bloom is very imperfect and misshapen. I should be interested to know what 
you or any of your correspondents think is the devourer of these delicate 
points of the rose buds. I hardly think it is the caterpillars, and am more 
inclined to suspect the cockchafers, of which also there are unusual numbers 
this year.. I have almost caught them in the very act, but not quite convincingly, 
Can anybody tell me what the marauder is ?>—H. 





[Possibly our correspondent’s view is right-—that it is the cockchafer, but 
ants, too, are great offenders in this respect. We should be glad to receive any 
information on the subject from our readers. —ED. ] 
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MAKING A GARDEN AT BOURNEMOUTH. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—-I shall soon be going into Bournemouth to live. The house stands on 
part of the Pine Woods, and what will be the garden eventually measu:es about 
200!t. by 60't. Of course, nothing can be done in the planting way until the 
autumn. The builder has, I see, made a path round the garden, leavin: a burder 
about 4ft. wide at the sides. As I do not care for flower-beds, my idea was to 
leave it nearly in its rough state—there are some pines left—and have clumps of 
shrubs, the majority to consist of rhododendrons. Will you kindly suggest 
other shrubs, or coniferse and deciduous trees, that would do well on this 
uncultivated land. Some years ago I was staying at B:cton, and greatly 
admired the magnolias there. Dare I have these planted, or would they require 
rich soil ?—PINEs. 

P.S.—As the pines have long bare poles, is there any self-clinging creeper 
I could plant that would hold itself without being tied. I don’t want ivy. 
Would Ampelopsis Veitchi do for one? 


[Many of the flowering shrubs under the conditions named may be success- 
fully planted, besides the rhododendrons suggested by you, and their near allies the 
azaleas. With such a large number ava labile it is difficult to make a selection, 
but the following are all good: Amelanchier (snowy mespilus), small trees with 
pure white flowers in early spring ; amyydalus (almond), valuable for flowering 
before winter has hardly left us; berberis of various kinds, of which the orange 
B. Darwini and the clear yellow B. stenophylla are two of the best; cerasus 
(cherry) of which there are some delightful double forms; cornus (dogwood), of 
which alba has bright red bark, very noticeable in winter when foliage is absent, 
while C. Spcethii is one of the finest golden-leaved shrubs we have ; cotoneaster, 
varying in height from low-creeping shrubs to medium-sized trees. These all bear 
bright-co!oured berries during autumn and winter. Crataegus (hawthorn), several 
varieties of the common hawthorn, particularly the double crimson, are very 
popular, and besides these there are many other valuable kinds ; cytisus (broom), 
of which the best are albus (white), praecox (sulphur), scoparius (yellow), and 
andreanus (yellow and crimson). Deutzia crenata flore-pleno is, about midsummer, 
profusely laden with clusters of double flowers, white tinged with pink ; it grows 
to a height of 6ft. to 8ft. Escallonia macrantha, a charming evergreen with 
bright red fuchsia-like flowers, and E. philippiana, in which they are white, 
succeed well near the sea, Laburnum must not be omitted, also the philadel- 
phus (mock orange), of which there are many kinds of the larger-flowered ones ; 
P. grandiflora is one of the best, and the hybrid P. Lemoinei, which only 
reaches a height of qft. to 5§ft., is delightful. Of the plum family, the double 
variety of the myrobalana, the purple-leaved pissardi, and the double-flowered 
sloe all deserve a place, and their relatives the apples and pears (pyrus) are still 
more numerous. Pyrus malus floribunda, Schiedeckeri, and spectabilis must on 
no account be passed over. The stag’s-horn sumach (Rhus typhina) is a distinct 
tree of low growth, attractive both with regard to foliage and flowers, Fiowering 
currants (Ribes) will succeed, and the locust tree (Robinia pseud-acacia) will retain 
the freshness of its prettily-divided leaves in places where the soil is to dry for 
most trees — there are several varieties of this ; the rose-acacia (Ro inia hispida) is 
also very pretty. The golden elder is seen at its best in poor, dry soils, and where 
fully exposed to the sun. Spiraeas are a large family, and if your garden is not 
too dry a good se’ection may be made. The lilacs will succeed, and you should 
plant the weigelas, or bush honeysuckles as they are sometimes called; the 
varieties are numerous, a good trio beins Abel Carriere (rose), candida (white), 
and Eva Rathke (claret). Veronicas, too, should suit you well, while the double- 
flowered furze must not be omitted. Magnolias succeed best in a good, well- 
drained loam, but they are not very exacting. Of conifers, select such as the 
Austrian pine, Pinus cembra, and P. excelsa, while Cupressus macrocarpa and 
C. lawsoniana, represented by innumerable varieties, should succeed. Apart from 
ivy, the only creeper likely to suit you is Ampelopsis Veitchi (Veitch’s Virginian 
creeper). Plant it a little way from the trunk of the tree, You may plant 
other climbers; just fasten the principal branches in position, and allow the 
shoots to hang loosely. Should you see your way to do this, then Clematis 
Jackmani, montana, and others, jasmines, some of the large-leaved vines, 
Polygonum baldschuanicum, and Forsythia suspensa can, with other subjects, 
be recommended. — ED. ] 


SHOOTING A SHARK. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Counrry Lire.”] 
Sir,—-I was much in‘erested in seeing in Counrry Lire for Mav 18h 
a photo. 
graph of a 
shark shot by 
Captain N. T. 
Nickalls, 17th 
Lancers, for I 
have a photo- 
graph of the 
inside of that 
shark, show- 
ing the lob- 
sters, horses’ 
bones, _ etc., 
and, I may 
add, a large 
piece. 6 
blanket was 
found in_ its 
inside. I en- 
close a copy 
of the photo- 
graph, think- 
ing it might 
interest your 
readers and 
OM, Nh t3 
see the inside 
of the shark, 
and thus 
corroborate 
the former 
letter.— 
C. NEwrTon. 
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BIG BAG OF BADGERS. 
[To tHe Eprror or ‘Country Lire.” ] 
S1r,—The accompanying photograph, which I shall be glad if you will publish, 
admirably illustrates the features of ‘*Old Rowley,” the Standish Park earth- 
stopper to Lord Fitzhardinge’s pack, and will be readily recognised by many of 
your readers in several counties. | With the assistance of two experts and three 
enthusiastic pliers of the spade and graft eiglt badgers were lifted and bigged 
in one day, but this was only rendered possib'e by the splendid and continuous 
work of the wire-hair d demon terriers Tory and Jimmie, who, refreshed by water 
in the earlier part of the day, preferred and helped themselves to a drink of non- 
arsenical home-brewed from the cup shown daring the later portion of the struggle. 
The spoil varied in weight from 8lb. to 32Ib., four of the number being over 
30lb., healthy, full grown, and old.—Lusu. 
GRAVE HUMOUR. 
[To rue Eprror or ‘Country Lire.” 
S1k,—Some of the epitaphs quoted in COUNTRY LIFE last week are indeed curious. 
I remember being told of two humorous instances of short tombstone inscriptions. 
One, to a Dr. Walker, who wrote a book on *‘ English Particles,” reads : 
** Here lies Walker's Pariicles,” 
whilst another to a certain Dr. Fuller reads : 
‘** Here lies Fuller’s earth,” 
But I think that one exists, or at any rate did exist some years ago, on a 
monument in a Cumberland church, which, as a character sketch, needs some 
beating. I trust you will pardon me for giving the epitaph in tull, but think 
you will allow that its peculiarity is a sufficient excuse. 
** Here lie the bodies 
Of Thomas Bend and Mary his wife. 
She was temperate, chaste, and charitable, 
BUT 
She was proud, peevish, and passionate. 
She was an affectionate wife, and a tender mother, 
BUT 
Her husband and child, whom she loved, 
Seldom saw her countenance without a disgusting frown, 
Whilst she received visitors whom she despised with an endearing smils, 
Her behaviour was discreet towards strangers, 
BUT 
Imprudent in her family. 
Abroid her conduct was influenced by good breeding, 
BUT 
At home by ill temper. 
She was a professed enemy to flattery, 
And seldom known to praise or commend 
BUT 
The talents in which she principally excelled 
Were difference of opinion, and discovering flaws and imperfections. 
She was an admirable economist, 
And without prodigality 
Dispensed plenty to every person in her family, 
BUT 
Would sacrifice their eyes to a farthing candle. 
She sometimes made her husband happy with her good qualities, 
BUT 
Much more frequently miserable with her many faivings, 
Insomuch that in thirty years’ cohabitation he often lamented 
That, maugre all her virtues, 
He had not on the whole enjoyed two years of matrimonial comfort. 
AT LENGTH, 
Finding that she had lost the affections of her husband, 
As well as the regard of her neighbours, 
Family disputes having been divulged by servants, 
She died of vexation, July 20, 1768, 
Aged 48 years. 
lier worn-out husband survived her four months and two days, 
And departed this life November 28, 1768, ‘ 
In the 54th year of his age. 
William Bond, brother to the deceased, erected this stone, 
As a weekly monitor to the surviving wives of this parish, 
That they may avoid the infamy 
Of having their memories handed to posterity 
With a fZatchwork character.” 





ILLUSTRATED | June 15th, 1901, 


There arz other amusing epitaphs known to me, and to which reference migh 
be made, but I fear that your space has already been much trespassed upon by ~ 
SURREY. 


SALMON ON A TROUT ROD. 
[To rue Epiror or “Country Lire.”] 
Si1r,—I send you the following, as I think it may interest the readers of 
Country Lire. Whilst fishing on the Tweed at Birgham, on May 24th, I 
assisted Mr. George B. Coulson, of Branxton, Cornhill-on-Tweed, in landing an 
84lb. salmon which he hooked on a small trout rod.—W. W. BoULHON, 


CURIOUS FOSTER-PARENTS. 
[To tue Epiror oF ‘*Country Lirs.”] 
S1rx,—Seeing the photograph of the carrion crow’s nest and eggs in a recent 
issue brought to my mind a visit to Wiltshire some years ago. Perhaps 
the following short narrative of foster-parents of cannibal propensities hatching 
out young that they would at ordinary times gobble up may be of interest to 
readers, whether lovers of natural history or not. In inspecting a cabinet of 
British birds’ eggs at Broadtown Vicarage, my attention was called to a carrion 
crows egg, bluish green speckled with brown. It appears a village boy, a 
champion tree climber, had robbed the nest and deposited four white bantam’s 
eggs, which had been darkened by rubbing a little blacklead’on them. In the 
course of time the chicks were hatched, and the boy brought the young 
progeny safely to ferra fuma. This change of eggs and incubation was 
successfully performed by Mr. and Mrs. Corvus for two years in succession, — 


W. T. CatrhLeucit. 


A FINE STONE VASE. 
[To rHE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.” 

S1r,— The lead vases which still decorate the gateposts of Hogarth’s house were 
not there, I find, in Hogarth’s time. I learn from one of the oldest inhabitants 
of Chiswick, who remembers it when it was a village of 2,000 peop'e with a 
number of very fine river-side houses about it, that they were brought from an old 
mansion in Hammersmith, and put up there by him about half a century ago, 
for the then occupier of the house. The very splendid stone.vase of which a 
photograph is enclosed, stands in the grounds of one of the most considerable of 
these fine houses, the next in point of size to that of the Duke of Devonshire, 
Chiswick House, and close to another and older manor house, that of Sutton 
Court. The demesne is that of Grove House. I do not gather whether it was 
part of the manor of Sutton, which it adjoins, and which always passed to the 
youngest son by the curious tenure of gavelkind, but it was always a corsiderable 
place. In the reign of Ilenry IV. it was held by a family named Warner. One 
of the more recent owners was the Earl of Grantham, son of the British 
Ambassador at Vienna, and later it passed to the IIon. Humphry Morriee, whose 
collection of pictures was purchased by the Earl of Ashburnham. The grounds 
and carden were laid out by the Earl of Grantham, who probably adorned them 
with the vase here shown. The grounds were planted with immense sweet 
chestnut and walnut trees, the fruit of which used to bring in a very large yearly 
sum. , The mansion and a part of the park are now in the occupancy of Colonel 
Shipway ; the rest has been cut up into villa grounds, or thrown into market 
gardens by the Dukes of Devonshire, who have shown as little foresight or taste 
in their use of their splendid Chiswick estate as they have exhibited the contrary 
at Eastbourne. —C. J. CorNISH. 











